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Joun A. Roesiine, known 
as the bridge-buil and re- 
garded as the talented 
| engineer of the.age in that de- , 
| partment of his prafession, died 
| -at Brooklyn on the hgorning of 
July 22. His death tadirectly 
resulted from an injury\which 
Aes had received three weeks . 
# previous at the Fulton Ferry 
slip, when his foot was crushed : 
between the cross-beam of the S28 
dock and a float which was en- SX, 2 
tering the slip. SS 
JOHN A. ROEBLING was born E NSS 
on the 12th of June, 1806, in . Zo SS 
the city of Muhlhausen, in Thu- | BAEZ | 
ringia, Prussia. His academ- Ex tt SSS 
ical studies were pursued in SS 
his native city, and on their Z 
completion he was sent to the “fj Ss 
Royal Polytechnic School at 
Berlin, where he received the 
degree of Civil Engineer after SS 
an unusually brilliant scholas- SESS 
tic career. During the next 
three years he -was engaged 444 
in superintending Government Ys 
works in Westphalia. 
At the age of twenty-five he / 
came to this country, and set- ; « 
Be tling in the neighborhood of a 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, de- 
voted himself to agricultural . 
pursuits. The country at that. 
time had just entered upon the S Ss 
grand progressive career which SS = | 4 
has since brought forth such } SS ™ ¥ 
mighty results. In nearly all | WS A 
of the States canal and slack- ves ©. 
water improvements were pro- 


jected or in progress, so that HON. H. T. BLOW, U. 8. MINISTER TO BRAZIL. ‘Puor. sx Rooxwoov.—[(See P. 503.) 
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when Mr. wearied with the 
of a farmer's life, songht to enter again upon the 
profession for whichhe had prepared himself, he 
experienced no difficulty in cbtaining an engage- 


enalwork ; ‘but in the mean while the age had 
aivanced another step, and the old-time canal 
s forced to give way to the new idea, the rail- 
oad. The State of Pennsylvania at this time 
“jected several great railway enterprises, and 

: the ‘service of that State the subject of this 
-ketch Spent three years, surveying and locating 
three lines across the Alleghany Mountains, from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburg. Ofthese the line which 
was ultimately constructed is now known as the 
Pennsylvania “Railway, and was built by the 
company having that. title, and not by the State. 
Hava ig completed his surveys ROEBLING 
mmenced the manufacture of wire rope, pro- 
du ing the first of that fabric that was ever made 
in the country. . ‘The introduction of these ropes 
n the inclined planes of the old Portage Rail- 
road, over which the canal-boats of the Pennsyl- 


vania Canal were. transported, was attended with | 


much difficulty and met with much opposition. 
In 1844 he commenced a suspension aqueduct 
over the Alleghany River at Pittsburg. This 
was completed early in 1845, and such was its 
success that Mr. RokBLING was engaged to con- 
struct the Monongahela Suspension Bridge, con- 
necting Pittsburg with Sligo. In 1848 Mr. 
RoEBLING commenced a series of suspension | 


~ aqueducts on the line of the Delawaré and Hud- ° 


son Canal, connecting the anthracite coal regions 
of Pennsylvania with the tide-water of the Hud- 
They were completed within two 
years, and are all permanent works, needing 
merely-an occasional renewal of the-wooden 


_ducts, which decay from the action of the water. 


li-was soon after the completion of these works 
that Mr. Rorsirnc removed his residence to 
T+enton, New Jersey. 


In 1851 Mr. Roesviine undertook to build a } 


suspension bridge across the Niagara, to connect 
the Central Railroad of New York and the Great 
Western Railway of Canada, and in four years 
succeeded in constructing the first suspension 
bridge capable of bearifig the immense weight of 
railroad locomotives and trains. The span of 


this bridge is 825 feet clear, and its supports are 
- four 10-inch cables. Mr. Rorswine, while the 
_ Niagara Bridge was building, was also 
‘on another of even greater magnitude. 


This 
ivas to have crossed the Kentucky River, on the 
line of the Cincinnati and Chattanooga Rail- 
road, with a space of 1224 feet; but before the 


structure had: been completed the Company sus-- 


pended payment, and the work was discontinued. 
in the fall of 1856 he commenced the great Cin- 
cinmnati Bridge, whose span is 1030 feet, and, 
after having been forced to suspend operations 
for several years on account of financial draw- 
backs, brought it to a successful completion in 
i867. In the interim, from 1858 to 1860 in- 
clusive, he was engaged on another suspension 
bridge at Pittsburg. The last and greatest work 
of Mr. RoreBLINnG was that on which he was en- 
gaged up to the time of his death—the East River 
Bridge. Ile had before his death prepared all 
the plans and made most of the arrangements 
for the construction ofthe bridge. Mr. RoEBLING 
won the love and respect of all who knew him, 
and in his works has left behind him a nobler 
monument than could be shaped in marble. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


HE recent result in Virginia shows plainly 
enough the dilemma of the old D 
party, which is confirmed by its action in }he 
Northern States. Jt has hitherto held te 
ciously not onl to what it calls the inferio 


But upon this very point the 
purty is how divided. In Virginia the Demo- 
eratic vote is cast solid for negro suffrage. In 
California and Ohio negro suffrage is denounced. 
In Massachusetts Judge J. G. Anport, one of 
the chief Democratic leaders, writes to Tam- 
many Hell that reconstruction and negro suf- 
frage have been finally settled, however wrong- 
ly, and Tammany Hall responds by glorifying 
the principle of the rebellions The New York 
World urges acquiescence in what is evidently 
accomplished, and hopes forjthe nomination 
of General Hancock in Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylyania replies by denouncing the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which Virginia accepts, and by 
nominating a typical Copperhead for Governor. 


litical equality. 


The Ohio Democracy virtually declares for re-- 


pudiation, and the Iowa for the strict letter of 
the contract. ‘The party agrees only in vague 
denunciations of “ despotism” and *‘ centraliza- 
tion” and * tyranny’ and ‘‘ unscrupulous major- 
ities,” which, as it knows, mean nothing, and 
furnish no issues for an election. 

This condition of affairs merely illustrates the 
old truth that the Northern Democratic par- 
ty was an instrumént used wholly by South- 
ern leaders for Southern purposes. During 
the last ten rears it has had but one moment 
of apparent reyjval, and that was at the open- 
ing of the las Presidential campaign. The 
reason was, thatthe Southern leaders re- 


turned for that occasion from rebellion to the 


control of the party. ‘The result was its de- 
feat, despite its desperate frauds in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Indiana. But now that the 
Scuthern leaders have again withdrawn. the 


For some years he was employed in 


‘there can be no doubt, if t 


party drifts and drivels among its old dogmas, 
wholly unable to confront situation and to 
adapt itself to the aspect of 
affairs. It is paying the penalty of its old sub- 
serviency to Southern mastery. That mastery 
forbade independence and rewarded the mean- 
est servility.: It humiliated Drx and DovG as, 
and promoted Prerce and BucuaNan. 

As a national party, professing certain great 
principles and advocating a distinct policy, the 
Democratic party does not exist; but as an or- 
ganization for place ahd plunder it is still pow- 
erful. It is the camp of all the discontented 


and disaffected. It relies upon ignorance and 
passion, aml watches ly for the mistakes. 
of the party in power. hile its Northern wing 


-fears to aliepate its Southern by accepting equal 


rights, the Southern wing proclaims them and 
sneers at its Northern allies. ‘Such is the lu- 
dicrous and pitiful dilemma of those allies that 
Northern conven- 
tions had been held after the result in Virginia 
had been fglly considered, they would all have 
followed théead of its indication, and have done 
what Judge Asporr advised Tammany Hall to 
do. ‘With what profound contempt a man like 
Wave Hamptor must watch the flabby political 


| feebleness ofhis old lackeys 


MeMhwhile an drganized party intent upon 
obtaining power at all hazards‘is to be carefnlly 


watched also kivow in what way it 


hopes to gratify ires. By the stupid sys- 
tem of electing a President, to which we still 
pertinaciously cling, the most important of all 
elections is &pecially exposed to fraud. The 
real Presidential campaign is now always con- 
d in three or four States whose vote is 
decisive\~Last year the battle-ground of the 

residen ney was New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana’ The electoral vote in these States 
might have decided the result against immense 
popular majorities elsewhere. Thus the elec- 
tion of the President is not necessarily the ex- 
pression of the popular ‘will. 


The Democratic vould hardly ex- 
_ pect, under any circumstances, 


poll an actu- 
al majority of the votes cast at the next nation- 
al election; but they have shown, in the States 
mentioned, how they will not scruple to attempt 
to carry the electoral vote. Mr. CHarves 
Francis ADAMS, Jun., in<his striking paper 
before the Social Science Association, at Al- 
bany, last winter, shows that ten thousand ma- 
jority for the Seymour electoral ticket in New 
York had the same legal influence upon the 
‘result as one hundred and sixty thousand ma- 


jority for the Grant electoral ticket in Illinois, 


Massachusetts, and Vermont. It is notorious 
that that majority was fraudulent. The meth- 
ods are known. ‘The chief method was a sys- 
tem of dishonest naturalization, of which Tam- 
many Hall was the head-quarters. The Dem- 
ocratic party every where opposes any scheme 
for purifying the baHot-box; and its reliance 
for the next general election is a concentration 
and development in a few States of the meth- 
od that carried New York last year. 

Do we. therefore claim that all honest men 
belong to the Republican party ? ‘By no means. 
But we do most heartily repudiate.the puerility 
that one party is as bad as another. If this 
were true there would be no Union to-day. 
The Republican party has questionable mem- 
bers, and undoubtedly makes mistakes. But it 
is always that partyywhich strives to protect the 
purity of the polls, and which relies upon the 
intelligence and conscience of the country. 
The great frauds which have been practiced or 
attempted upon the eXpression of the honest 
will of the people can not be charged to the 
Republican party; they are identified with their 
opponents, & 

As a party of principles, then, we repeat, the 
Democratic party has ceased to be formidable ; 
but as a conspiracy against honest elections it 
still challenges the vigilance of every man who 
values true popular government. It is to be 
remembered that all who justify the rebellion 
and pledge the “‘ lost cause”—all who would re- 
pudiate the national debt and dishonor the na- 
tional name—all who disbelieve in popular gov- 
ernment—all who would perpetuate hostilities 
of race—all who oppose & registry and its strict 
enforcement—the ignorant and the dangerous 
part of the population—instinctively ally them- 
selves to the party that.is responsible for the 
vast. system .of electotal frauds. Is this the 


party to which the people of Maine, Pennsyl- 


vania, Ohio, and Iowa wish to confide the wel- 
fare of their States ? 


OUR NEUTRAL. DUTIES. 


In the month of May, 1793, a French priva- 
teer, fitted out in Charleston, South Carolina, 
brought a British prize into the port of Phila- 
delphia. President WasuincTon, upon the ad- 
vice of Hamiiton, directed the arrest of the 
officers in ‘charge, HENFIELD and SINGLETARY. 
The sale of the prize was stopped, and it was 
held by the Government until the lawful owner 
could prove his title. ‘HENFIELD, says Mr. 
GrorceE Bemis, in his admirable and instruct- 
ive pamphlet upon American Neutrality, “ was 
energetically and thoroughly prosecuted ;” and 
the President commended the subject to Con- 
gress in his next annual address, and his recom- 


eniibedd resulted in the passage of the Jaw 

of 1794. When and 
. were arrested, Genet, the Minister of the 
French Republic, wrote to Mr. JEFFERSON, 
then Secretary of State, an offensive letter, de- 
manding their immediate release. said: 

“The crime laid to their charge—the crime which 
my mind can not conceive, and which my pen almost 
refuses to state—is the serving of France, and defend- 
ing, with her children, the common and glorious cause 
of liberty.” 

To this letter Mr. JeErrerson replied with 
coolness and dignity, saying, in speaking of 
HENFIELD : 

‘The act with which he is charged will be examined 
by a jury of his countrymen in the presence of judges 
of learning and integrity, and if it is not contrary to 
the laws of the land, no doubt need be entertained 
that his case will issue accordingly.” 

The kind of amazement manifested by Ge- 
NET is reported to have been also expressed by 
General Gorcourra when he was lately arrest- 
ed for a similay offense ; while the Administra- 
tion, for enforcing the Neutrality laws, is de- 
nounced in some quarters as not less detestable 
than the authorities that enforced the old Fugi- 
= Slave law. In what respect are the Neu- 

laws like the Fugitive Slave law? The 
tried to mak@ every American citizen an 
accomplice in the perpetuity of‘American slav- 
ery. The former say to foreigners like the Cu- 
bans or the Cretans, ‘‘ We wish you well, but-you 
must fight your own battles, and free your own 
slaves, as we have ours.” Is that to connive at 
despotism and rivet the fetters of slavery? The 
argument in the denunciation of the Adminis- 
tration is, that the Cubans have proclaimed the 
liberty of the slaves, and not to help them is 
to help their enemies. This, if it means any 
thing, means that this nation ought to abolish 
its Neutrality laws, and take a hand in every 
war in which the popular sympathies may be 
enlisted. It means more. It means that any 
number of persons, for any purpose whatever, 
should be allowed to embroil this country in 
any foreign quarrel. But it is to prevent that 
very thing that the Neutrality laws are passed. 
They provide that the peace of the world shall 
not be at the mercy of a few men, whether hon- 
est or dishonest, whether intriguing for slavery 
or striking for liberty. ‘‘ The rule which pro- 
hibits the using of neutral territory,” says 
CAIRNES, in censuring the escape of the Ala- 
‘bama, ‘‘as a position from which to attack an 
enemy, is simply indispensable to the existence 
of neutrality. Without it a war between any 
two states must rapidly draw into its vortex 
the whole world.” 

It is plain that if some foreigners or natives 
may be allowed to fit out hostile expeditions in 
this country to abolish slavery in other coun- 
tries, then other foreigners and natives must be 
allowed to do the same to establish slavery in 
other countries ; or else we must either say that 
the former alone shall be allowed, or the latter, 
or neither. But if we say the former, who 
shall decide? Of course, those who are inter- 
ested. In which case any Colonel Ryan or 
General GorcourIA may plunge nations into 
war and incalculable suffering under pretense 
of extending liberty. This is merely unspeak- 
able folly. It is for the people of this country, 
not for any Ryan or Gorcourta, to determine 
when it shall take the risk of war. 

Besides, if it be the duty of this country to 

‘help a foreign revolution against an oppressive 
government, it is no less its duty to originate 
revolutions against oppressive governments. If 
a people too weak to overthrow 4 despotism 
rightfully demands our assistance, how much 
more a people too weak even to begin to over- 
throw it? Indeed, there is no end of the ab- 
surdities into which such a position conducts 

. us. It is, in fact, the principle of the Holy 
Alliance. It destroys all international comity 
and relegates the world to barbarism. 

When the Cuban revolution began there was 
but one alternative for this Government. It 
could recognize the independence of Cuba, or 
it could remain neutral. There was no third 


one and really do the other. If it was of opin- 
ion that we ought to interfere for Cuba and 
help the revolution, then its honorable course 
was plain. If it thought otherwise, its honor- 
able course was no less so. Above all things, 
the Government was not to lie and sneak. It 
was to execute the laws -in good faith, or to 
adopt the alternative which was open to it. 
Now ought it to have recognized the inde- 
pendence of Cuba? The revolution began last 
October. The Cubans have won no decisive 
battle; they hold no port; they have no rec- 
ognized civil authority known to us; the strug- 
gle has been a guerrilla warfare of which we 
have only vague rumors. We all know, in- 
deed, thatthe Cuban government of Spain was 
brutal ; but we did not think it our duty to 
overthrow it. Now that the Spaniards them- 
selves have overthrown it at home, is it our 
~duty to interfere in Cuba upon the plea that, 
the old government was oppressive ? And 
must we then proceed to inquire into the char- 
acter of other governments to determine wheth- 
er they shall be allowed to continue? 

- We do not believe that the people of this 
country wish to imitate the French Republic 
of the old Revolution, and undertake the act- 
|. ive propagandism of liberal government. They 


e 


course. It certainly could not pretend to do. 


tion the efforts of other people to do what they 
have themselves done; but they know that 
human liberty and progress and welfare are 
most surely secured by the traditional policy 
of the country, that of honest neutrality, which 
reserves the discretion of open and efficient as- 
sistance at the proper time. 
pathy of this country for the Cubans has seem- 
ed to be lately chilled, it is due to the mistaken 


icy, and who bitterly denounce as blood-hounds 


fully execute the laws maintaining that policy 
—laws which, unlike the old fugitive law, are 
not in themselves wrong, but whose purpose is 
most civilized and humane. 


DE FACTO GOVERNMENTS. 


TueE Sun, which is the devoted friend of the 
Cubancrevolution, recently suggested that the 
Administration should decling to recognize the 
Government in Spain, and acknowledge that in 
Cuba. But upon what grounds should we. re- 
fuse to recognize the Spanish Government ? 
Last October the people of Spain, by a virtu- 
ally bloodless revolution, changed their gov- 
ernment. They have framed a most liberal 
Constitution, and the new system is not forci- 
bly opposed. The new Government exercises, 
by common consent, all its functions. It ad- 
ministers justice; it collects taxes; it main- 
tains public order. All the great interests 
of the nation are undisturbed; and although 
it can not be expected that a country with 
the antecedents of Spain will escape political 
troubles, it has made an extraordinary step 
of progress in an extraordinary manner. In 
February, 1848, when the French Republic was 
declared in Paris, Mr. Rus, our Minister, in- 
stantly acknowledged it as the existing gov- 
ernment, There was no just complaint of his 
action.. But if it were proper, can the recog- 
nition of the actual Spanish Government be 
improper? 

Such a recognition;is not an approval. | We 
send a Minister to Turkey; but do we there- 
fore approve the principle or the practices of 
the Turkish Government? Not at all. We 
concede to every people the right that we claim 
for ourselves, of changing their government at 
their: pleasure. But in Cuba the situation is 
wholly different, as we have elsewhere intima- 
ted. Instead of a sudden and peaceful change 
of government there is a contest which has con- 


the Cuban cause will seriously assert that there 
is any active authority visible beyond the range 
of the republican guerrillas that can honestly 
be recognized as a government. The Sun says 
that “it is time that this republic were some- 
thing more than a dummy in the-family of na- 
tions.” 
nize a “dummy” republic? For whatever we 
may think and hope of the issue of the Cuban 
war, no honest Cuban will deny that no con- 
ceivable republic could be more “ dummy” than 
the Cuban. 

The principle for which the Sun contends is, 

that we shall recognize the governments that 
we like, and not those that we do. not like. 
Now it certainly can not be said that we—the 
Americans—like the governments of England 
or of France, nor of Austria or Russia. We 
like republican and popular governments. Shall 
we therefore call home our Ministers in those 
countries? When the Spanish revolution oc- 
curred Mr. Hate acknowledged the new order. 
. That was simply saying that the United States 
recognized the right of Spain to change its 
government. The Sun says, however, that the 
revolution ‘*was welcomed by the United States 
nin the hope that it would produce great good. 
But the hope is now bitterly disappointed, and 
we are free to act accordingly.” But does the 
Sun seriously suppose that Mr. Hare acknowl- 
| edged the change because the people of the 
United States expected that Spain would be- 
come a republic, and that, if they had not ex- 
pected that result, Mr. HaLeE would not have 
been sustained in his action? 

Of course, also, we must concede what we 
claim. If we decline to recognize the Spanish 
Government because it is not republican, other 
nations may refuse to acknowledge ours be- 
cause it isrepublican. We may, indeed, vocif- 
erate that we don’t care whether they do or not. 
| But is this a reasonable strain? Is it of no im- 
portance to liberty and civilization whether na- 
tions undertake to manage each other’s internal 
affairs? Indeed, does any thing mark the ad- 
vance of civilization and freedom more decisive- 
ly than this mutual respect for national action ? 
In 1823, as the Sun will remember, the mo- 
narchical reaction in France was ‘‘ bitterly dis- 
appointed” by the Constitutional Gi 
which had been established in Spain, and ‘‘ was 
free to act accordingly.” Consequently France 
invaded Spain to restore Ferpinanp YII. to- 
absolute power. It acted faithfully upon the 
Sun’s present principle. It dealt. with the 


** pretenders and intruders into a society where 
they did not properly belong.” This was one 


of the greatest conceivable offenses against free- 


see with pleasure and sympathy and admira- 


And if the sym- 


zeal of those Cuban advocates who insist that 
it is a heinous crime not to renounce that pol- | 


those officers of the United States who faith- * 


tinued for nine or ten months, and no friend of — 


But is the way to become so, to recog- . 


irnment 


friends of the Constitutional Government as — 
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dom and internajional peace. _It/ 
est mark of th¢ terrible tide\of reaction that 

‘followed the Napoleonic wars} and out of it 
sprang our assertion of the inviolability of this 


ine. 


of other nations, as we dem 
respect out independenc 7 is advocating 
anarchy to; assert that w decline to re- 
gard SERKANO'S governmeyt ‘as the rightful 
- government of Spain. If that is not, what is ? 
The Sun may claim that it only wishes “ stren- 
uously to leave it alone.’’. But the situation 
makes such a course impossible,- ' If the United 
States Government should. refuse to maintain 
relations with Spain because-it has not estab- 
it would deal itself and its 
caus 
« avowed efiemy to liberty could. inflict. 


at they shall 


THE USURY QUESTION. 


THE enforcement of the laws of this State 
punishing this offense, which may be done with 
tine or imprisonment, or both, has given rise to 
discussion as to the policy of these laws. Many 
are in favor of repealing them altogether, so as 
to leave the rate of interest to be regulated by 
law only in the contingency of the failure of 
borrower and lender to specify the rate, and 
in that case making it six or seven per cent. ; 
while others seek only to modify the statutes 
of the State, so. that the offénse shall not be 
punished as ‘a misdemeanor, or indeed at all, 
but shall expose parties who agree to take over 
seven per cent. to the loss of the whole interest, 
or of only the excess of interest above the legal 
rate. 

If it shall be deemed good policy to inflict 
any penalty upon an usurious lender, it would 
seem to be necessary to go so far at least as to 
make it the interest of the borrower to inter- 
pose a defense; for, if the latter were restrain- 
ed by the want of sufficient advantage from 
making the plea of usury, the statute would re- 
main a dead letter. It is generally considered 
an act of meanness to plead usury, except in 
cases where the youth or extreme want of the 
parties, and the seyerity of the rate of interest, 
give to the cliaracter of hard- 
ship. The persons recently progeeded against 
by indictment and prosecution. agp not regarded 
in the light of criminals, but 4 i 
tims of persecution. } 
en into view in whatever new legislation may 
be provided, as jurors have a decided prejudice 
against those who take advantage of the plea 
of usury, as they will doubtless have against 
those who indulge in prosecuttons because the 
turn of the market in stock or®@her specula- 
tions is against them. 


But our object is not so much to present any 


view of what has been done in the indictments 
now pending, or to suggest any modification of 
_ State laws, as to call attention to the policy in 
this matter which ought to’ follow the absorb- 
tion by the genéral government of nearly full 
control over the business of banking in the 
United States. » There is now but one issuer 
of paper-money besides the National banks, and 
but one regulator of coined money; and it would 
seem that the usury laws should proceed from 
’ the same authority; and be in harmony with the 
general interest. 
From Nes origin of the government the sev- 
eral States have exercised jurisdiction over ¢he 
regulation of interest, as they had until during 
' the war over the business of banking. The 
two subjects belonged togethtr. ‘The money 
issued by State banks became in practice the 
money of commerce, for the privilege of issuing 
it was. guarded by laws which restrained all but 
certain incorporated persons from doing so. 
There was gdod reason for allowing the States 
’ to regulate the rates of interest, and the punish- 
ments for refusing to conform to them, as.long 
as they remained the depositaries of the bank- 
ing power. 
. But evils likely to have effect for centuries 
4. grew out of this State a eles and there 
was no escape after war had ¢ommenced from 
_ the necessity of oe has been done 
in effect, this power from/ the wa The 
issues of State banks in the shape of paper- 
_money, practically legalized, had the effect from 
year after year, for many years, to expel from 
the United States nearly an equivalent amount 
of gold and silver to the paper thus issued ; and 
when war came, finding it impossible to pro- 
Pvide for the greatest expenditure made by any 
nation in ancient or modern times with the 
of gold and silver left in the 


the general. government and making’it a le 
tender was forced on the United\States. 
The general government, indeed, went fur- 
ther than this, and adopted the National Bank- 
ing act, alleging the want of the precious met- 
als in the.country as the justification for the 
absorption of this great power. The creation 
of banks under that act was claimed to be a 
means of giving currency to the bonds, and to 
the greenback and National banks issues ; and, 
further, that the exercise of a like power b 


triflihg amouy 
countyy, the”’policy of issuing makingit legal 


the States was inconsistent with the success of 


the new scheme. 


was the high- | 


@ more disastrous blow than any 


was forced on the nation. 


The error of permitting State banks to be 
created, invested with power to issue money, 
may be referred to as the reason for the paper | 
policy which, on the occurrence of a great war, 


The relations of 
debtor and creditor were never so seriously in- 
terfered with, nor were those between producer 
and consumer, employers and employés; but 
the necessities of war compel the adoption of 
every recognized means for success, and the 
issuing of paper made a tender was one of too 
much importance to be overlooked. 

The general government, thus driven to ex- 
ercise nearly the same control over the issue of 
paper-money which it had exercised over the 
coinage of money, finds itself, after peace, with 
this business on its hands, with no prospect of 
immediate change; and the question arises 
whether control of the usury laws must not 
follow the exercise of these important powers. 
The usury laws‘appertain especially to money, 
the-regulation of the value of which is specific- 
ally devolved upon Congress; and they apper- 
tain also to commerce, power over the regula- 
tion of which is atso conferred among the enu- 
merated powers. 

Massachusetts and other States have repealed 
their usury Imys, except to provide for the single 
case of an omission between dealers to prescribe 
the rate of interest; and in some States the rate 
of interest is six per cent., in others seven, and 
in some not exceeding ten ; and where a specific 
rate is mentioned or may not be exceeded, the 
legislation adopted in New York for their en- 


forcement, and to punish violations of them, 


has been followed. This contrariety is incon- 
venient, and not only interferes with the pres- 
ent policy of the National government, but with 
the prosecution of trade between those in differ- 
ent parts of the Union. 

This difference in the regulations of States on 
this subject has a tendency to keep us apart, 
while whatever in the shape of fusion the war 
has legitimately produced should be followed 
out to its logical consequences. The policy of 
having but one issuer of legalized paper-money 
will be maintained as long as paper is issued 
having the quality of money; and it follows 
that, as the States have nothing to do with the 


fabrication of coins, or any longer with the cre- 


ation of paper-money, they ought not to be al- 
lowed to pass laws which affect materially the 
value and power of money within their respect- 
ive limits, especially when the tendency appears 
to be to establish dissimilar rules. 

Experience of the repeal of usury laws in 
Massachusetts will be valuable to the whole 
country, and will in time enlighten the path of 
future legislation. When the subject comes 
up in the arena of Congress it will be discussed 
and decided upon broad principles. If the 
fabrication of all money were as free as is that 


| of the mining and coinage of the precious met- 


als, we should perhaps feel no difficulty in sup- 
porting the policy which Massachusetts has 
adopted ; but since the bulk of the community 
is restrained from such issues as the National 
banks make, it would appear to be necessary to 
guard against the abuses of those who are en- 
dowed with this important franchise, and who 
might use it for oppression. But whatever may 
be wise in this respect, it is clear that incon- 
sistent and various State regulations should no 
longer be tolerated on a subject which reaches 
into the domain of general commerce, and 
closely affects the business of banking and our 
whole trade and industry. 


MAST HOPE MASSACRE. 
_ Tue horrible accident at Mast Hope upon 


‘the Erie Railway will perhaps have been oblit- 


erated from the public mind by some fresher 
tragedy before this paper is issued. But, as 
with most of the other events of the kind which 
are a ‘disgrace to civilization and to this coun- 
try, a little care would -have avoided it. The 
Erie road has again become a name of fatal 
augury; and those are sincerely to be pitied 
who, living upon its line, are compelled to trav- 
el by it. 
occurred is one of the most exposed upon that 
road, or upon any road, and as the care of the 
most perilous parts is a test of the general care, 
and as two or three shocking accidents have oc- 
curred upon it, it is fair to conclude that there 
is criminal carelessness in the general super- 
vision. A traveler ought to feel safest upon 
the most dangerous part of a road, conscious 
that the knowledge of the exposure will redou- 
ble vigilance. But the hapless mortal who must 
travel by the Erie should henceforth under- 
stand that it is by sheer duck only that he is 

urned before his journey’s ak 

An article in the Zimes, evidently by a writ 

of knowledge and experience, states compost 
the safeguards which are wanting upon modst 
of our railroads, yet whose excellence is proved. 
A system of signals to correct the misplacing 
of switches; the safety-brake; the closer connec- 
tion of the cars, by which a train becomes 
articulated whole ;” the proper adjustment of 
narrow and broad gauge frogs; due care and 
sense in the quality of the rails and in the meth- 
“i of laying them; thé constant removal of 
roken and unfit chairs, sleepers, spikes, rails, 
etc.; a thoughtful consideration of the wear of 
bridges, and their relative strength to the weight 


he section upon which this accident - 


an 


imposed upon them; and the iron car in place. 
of the magazine of angry splinters and funeral 
pyre in which} ye now travel—all these precau- 
tions are generally wanting or disregarded in 
the management of our railroads. 

There is something astounding in the patient 
submission of the public to these slaughters, 
The accidents of every day upon every road, 
the delays, the perilous ‘‘ making up” of lost time, 
the narrow escapes, nobody takes the trouble 
publicly to note. Then comes the. crash—a 


train piled up and passengers mangled and roast-* 


ed alive, tremendous headings in the papers, in- 
dignant editorials and demands for justice, an 
excited coroner’s jury with a verdict of*triminal 
negligence and almost murder, a vague expect- 
ation of justice upon the part of some of the 
younger public, and then nothing more until 
the next burning. In the present case there 
were at least ten emigrants burned to death, 
besides the Rev. Mr. Hatieck, and the Com- 
missioners of Emigration have made an in- 
quiry. But he has a most vital faith in Amer- 
ican railroad management or in American re- 
spect for human life and safety in travel who 
supposes that any body will be punished, or any 
change in the management of the road be made, 
in consequence of the awful massacre at Mast 
Hope. 


“TRISH” REPUBLICANS. 


A DeEtercate to the Irish Republican Con- 


vention writes to us from Cincinnati in regard” 


to our observations upon the ternt “Irish” as 
applied to American citizens. He says that he 
and his friends ‘‘do not intend it in any party 
or sectional sense, but simply with the hope 
that it may have more weight and influence 
with their fellow-citizens of similar extraction, 
and those who are about to become citizens of 
our country......1 emphatically assert that the 
men who composed that Convention went in no 
other capacity than as true, loyal American 
citizens; and had no other purpose than to de- 


liberate how best to perpetuate the true prin- . 


ciples of this great American Republic. Here- 
tofore the Irish emigrant, as so@n as he landed 
on this shore, went blindly and confidingly into 
the ranks of the Democratic party, believing it 
was the national party, the party who upheld 
his race, and stretched out the hand of brother- 
hood to the oppressed of all nations.” 

Qur correspondent adds that, to open. the 
eyes of the new, foreign-born citizens, the Con- 
vention “met and resolved to farm a nucleus 
round which the newly-arrived emigrant may 
rally, and from which he may learn his future 
political principles, and become a good, true, 
freedom-loving Anrerican citizen. This w 
the object of said Conyention; and if such be 
crime, we plead guilty, to the charge.” 

It certainly is not/a crime, nor have we so 
charged. It is merdly a mistake, But it isa 
very serious mistake ; for it tends to perpetuate 
that kind of division ng the citizens which 
it is most desirable to avoid. It is a clumsy 
and unwise expedient. Moreover, it is wholly 
unnecessary. An intelligent man, of whatever 
country, needs no such guide-post; and those 
for whom it may be thought necessary will be 
drawn in the other direction by more powerful 
persuasions. ‘The Democratic party systemat- 
ically panders to prejudice and ignorance, and 
that is a strain in which it must always surpass 
its opponents. The principle of the Republican 
party is plain enough for any body who can 
comprehend any thing. It is simply fair play 
for all men. But this, although a very simple 
and very noble principle, is by no means accept- 
able to ignoble antl ignorant minds. If our 
friend the Delegate, with his friends, will devote 
themselves to the simple argument with the new 
voters, they will serve the cause and the coun- 
try infinitely more than by appealing to a na- 
tionality which they have renounced. 


NOTES. 


Tue Government has made ample and ad- 
mirable arrangements for observing the total 
eclipse of the sun on the 7th-of August, Pro- 
fessor Hat, of the Naval Observatory, and Mr. 
JosePpH A. Rogers, of the Hydrographic Office, 
left Washington in May for Bering Straits, un- 
der orders from the Navy Department, to take 
observations in that quarter, at which place the 
eclipse makes its advent.. Professors Simon NEw- 
comB, Harkness, and J. R. Eastman, 
of the Naval Observatory, have been ordered to 
Iowa, each to take observations, acting independ- 
ent of one another. Professor Newcoms will 
take with. him the largest object-glass from the 
Naval Observatory he can procure, and search for 
asteroids between Mercury and éhe sun.’ Some ten 
years since it was thought by LEVERIER, a distin- 
guished astronomer, that a zone of planets exist- 
ed between Mercury and the sun; they have nev- 
er as yet been discovered, and no hopes 
tertained of their discovery (if they exist), except 
during a totaleclipse. In view of this fact, Pro- 
fessor Newcoms will have this particular charge 
under his direction as part of his duties on this 
occasion. Professor Hargness will make ob- 
servations with the spectroscope, etc. Dr. Cur- 
Tis, of the United States army, will accompany 


the observers, taking with him the large equa- - 


torial from the United States Naval Academy, 
loaned to the Observatory by Vice-Admiral Por- 


TER for photographic observations. Professor | | 


| 


are 


EasTMAN will have charge of and make meteor- 
ological observations. All these willigo under 
the auspices of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory, Commodore B. F. Sanps, Superintendent, 
and that institution will have all its professors in 
the field along the path of totality. At the last - 
total eclipse visible in this country, in 1834, the 
Government had no facilities for accurate ob- 
servations. 


WE have just received the Fifteenth Annual 
Report (for 1868) of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in this State. This document 
contains a vast amount of instructive and sug- 
gestive statistics. The abolishment of rate-bills, 
‘and the substitution of taxation exclusively on 
property for a mixed assessment (which, in part, 
was a tax on attendance), have been productive 
of good results. School terms have been length- 
ened, and there n a larger and more uni- 
form attendance. The expenditures also tor 
school buildings and appliances have been more 
liberal, The increase in,the number of children 
of school age, as cotspared with 1867, was 87,687. 
The ine in the Mumber of those attending 


school-Was 245629. The greater proportion of 
- the increase was 1 ral districts he in- 
crease in the number eachers was 988. The 


increased amount paid for teachers was $771,035. 
The report indicates great progress in the several 
normal schools in the State. 


French cable have agreed to acquiesce in any 
conditions that Congress may prescribe upon the 


Government will not prevent.the landing at Dux- 
bury: We hope then it will be remembered that 
this Company enjoys an absolute: monopoly for 


twenty years, and that it is a great deal better-: 


that this cable should not be laid at all upon our 
coast than that we should acquiesce in the mo- 
nopoly. ' The Avening Post says tha: the objec- 
tion to the landing of the cable is foolish, because 


if we forbid it ours. That is very’ possible; but 
that does not implicate us, nor tie up the hands 
of American enterprise for the next twenty years. 
The Pést, as the defender of a chartered mon 
oly, appears in a new ré/e. For the sake of its 
own principles we hope that it may plead in vain, 
andgipat the assent of Congress to the completion 
of the French enterprise will be withheld until the 
monopoly is renounced. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a Democratic paper says, 
pleasantly, that ‘‘the government which the 
Black Republicans boot-lick, and which they so 
assiduously ape, has- been guilty of another 
atrocity.” We supposed, of course, that this 
must be the present government.of Dahomey, or 
the former rule of the Emperor TrsERIvs, but it. 
turns out to be only that of Russia. The Czar 
has emancipated the serfs, and thas just now 


priesthood, without injustice to any body. ‘These 


gentle Democrat alludes. 
Czar can hardly expect to be kindly mentioned 
by an individual whose cardinal doctrine in lib- 
eral government is that some men ought to be 
physically and politically ‘*walloped” by others. 


WE are glad to hear that Messrs. Lee & Suep- 
ARD, of Boston, are about to issue the complete 
works of Senator SUMNER in ten elegant volumes. 


himself, and will be a valuable contribution to 
our forensic literature. The first volume will 
r contain an excellent likeness of Mr. SuMNER, 
from a recent photograph taken by J. W. Brack, 
of Boston. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur French cable has been landed at Duxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. The Company, however, binds itself to 
conform to the conditions which may be imposed by 
Congress. 

The Newark and New York Railroad was opened 
on the 23d of July. Thisis the shortest route between 
the two cities. 
It has twenty-seven bridges. 

The anniversary of the birth of Humboldt, on the 
14th of September, is to be celebrated in St. Louis by 
a festival, with music and orations in different lan- 
guages. 

In the boat-race between the Harvard and Yale 
crews, July 23, Harvard was again victorious. 


FOREIGN NEWS. : 


THE Ecumenical Council, it seems, will be 
attended by none but the strictly orthodox Roman 
Catholics. Seats are prepared for 850 rpm on of 
these 550 are of the Latin nations; viz., 294 Italians, 66 
Spanish, 22 Portuguese, 90 French; with whom must 
be classed 77 from Brazil, Mexico, and the Republics 
of South America. There are remaining 65 German, 
48 English and Irish, 52 North American, 6 Belgian, 
16 Canadian, 5 Hollander, 20 Grecian and Turkish. To 
these must be added 70 Cardinals, of whom 40 are 
Italian. 

Great excitement has been occasioned in — b 
the invasion of Don Carjos. The news that he ha 
crossed the border was confirmed July 22, and was 
followed by “‘ risings” amoug his numerous adherents, 
Advices of July 25 report a battle as having taken 
place at Ciudad Real, 100 miles from Madrid, in which 
the Carlists were defeated. 

Captain-General De Rodas, of Cuba, in view of 
the prompt action of the United States in arresting 
the filibusters, has issued a decree annullin article 
of his proclamation of the 7th instant, relative to the 
right of Spanish cruisers to search neutral vessels in 
the waters near Cuba. 

The Harvard Four, who are to row the internation- 
al match with the Oxford men on the Thames, ar- 
rived in London July 20. . 

The Irish Church bill, as returned from the British 
House of Commons, came up agdin in the House of 
Lords July 20. The subject of amendments was ar- 
ranged by compromise. 

A terrible colliery e 
ens, a few miles east of Live l, 
= Fifty-eight bodies have 


losion took place at St. Hel- 
England, on July 
taken out of the 


Ir is understood that the managers of the : 


part of this country, and that, consequently, the: ‘ 


it will certainly be laid upon the shore of Canada - 


abolished the hereditary character of the Russian - 


are probably the other atrocities to which the. 
The -emancipating 


This edition has been revised by Mr. SUMNER > 


t has required an outlay of $2,000,000, — 
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continent, known as the Monroe 
For ourselves, we protest against imitating | "i 
so wretched an example. We. deny) our right 
to meddle, directly or indirectly, in/the affairs tt 
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i THE SEVENTH AT SARATOGA. taking the place of a north abutment. The 
| ‘s | railroad is then carried over the bottom-land 
on two thousand three huridred and sixty feet 
of trestle-work, descending one foot in a hun- 
dred to an embankment. ‘The carriage-way is 
carried down on a heavier grade by a side- 
trestle. The difficulties attending the building 


‘ | Tue famous Seventh Regiment of New York 

has not been forgotten. Its recent pleasure-trip 
to Troy, Albany, and Saratoga has excited much 
interest. The appearance of the regiment at 
Saratoga was the most interesting event of the 


ii season at that fashionable resort. We invite ; i i 
it is bridge were wholl foun . 
our readers attention to the engraving relating of the 
i to this subject on this page. We give also on The masonry of all the piers is of limestone, - 
y. the same page a representation of the statue of . quarried in the neighborhood, the facing being 


a soldier of the Seventh Regiment, made by J. 
| (). A. Warp, the well-known sculptor. This 
ii statue is to be placed in the New York Central 


of ashlar and the backing of heavy rubble. The 
ashlar of the upper courses, above the ice-break- 
er, is of a good blue-stone, of uniform color, and 
the stones.used below are of a grayish tint. 
The piers finish eleven feet higher than the 
great flood of 1844, and forty-eight feet above 
the lowest water observed. The total height of 
pier No. 4, from rock to coping, is eighty-nine 7, 
feet. The pivot-pier is circular in form and 


THE KANSAS CITY BRIDGE. . 
Kansas CIty, Missouti, although not so well 
known in the East as Leavenworth, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, and possibly some other Missouri River 


. d | towns, enjoys remarkable advantages of natural twenty-nine feet in diameter, finishing thirty- 
location and commercial facilities. It is already ed by July 
be the terminus of seven different railroads. To The entire structure was completed by July 3, 
i. Kansas City belongs the honor of building the = 1869, and the event was celebrated by the citi- 
S ih. pioneer bridge over the Missouri. On the south = zens of Kansas City with the greatest enthusiasm. 
‘| or west side of the river the Pacific Railroad (of 


Missowi) extends from St. Louis to the State 
4 line at Kansas City; the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
4 way, late Union Pacific Eastern Division,.is now 
in operation four hundred and five miles west | 

| 7 from the same point of the boundary. The Mis-. 
souri River Railroad, now operated in connection | 
wish the Missouri Pacific, continues that line up. 
the_river to Leavenworth: and the Missouri Riv- 
er, Fort Scott, and Gulf Railroad, running at 
present to Paola, forty miles south, is being | . 
pushed rapidly to the Indian Territory, and will 
become the great route from the North to the 


TROLLING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


At this season of the year the fishing stations 
on the St. Lawrence River are generally nl ce 


with pleasure-seekers from all our principal cities 
In fair weather the stream appears thronged with 
fishing boats, trolling among the Thousand Isl ss | 
ands for pickerel, bass, pike, and maskinongé: | 

| ‘The latter is the ‘‘ heroine of the waters,” and 

| if an adventurer. succeeds in getting one on his 

' ‘hook that weighs from 20 to 60 pounds, he be-” 
comes a hero and excites the envy of his brother / 
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Southwest. On the opposite river-bank the 
North Missouri Railroad rms asecond line to | sportsmen. The difficult, 
St. Louis; the Missouri Valley Railroad runs | it 
northward to St. Joseph; and the Kansas City = = an sath 


nibal and St. Joseph Railroad line, opens a di- 

reet route to Chicago. The bridge, now com- 

pleted,was built by the last-named road, and will 

- enable the seven roads to unite at common points 
within the city. 

The location of the bridge, as shown in the 


ton, and Fisher’s Landing are the principal stop- 
ping-places for visitors, who can easily find fish- —« 
ing apparatus and boats, with good oarsmen to 
accompany them on their excursions. 


“ill 


4 accompanying topographical sketch, is o ite | INIT: ’ 
? the town, and immediately below a aed te the A SUMMER EVENING ON THE 
river. It was begun in January, 1867. In - BOULEVARDS IN PARIS. 


“‘THovcH a great part of the fashionable society 
of the French capital has already taken flight to 
cool itself in the baths and watering-places, the 
nightly promenade along the Boulevards is yet 


laws | February Mr. Cuanute, the chief engineer, 
took charge of the works. In the spring the 
enterprise was intertupted by a high flood, and {5 

it was not until August that work could be re- | 


i ; sumed, The south abutment of the bridge was : freq uented by a throng of all classes of pleasure- 
a . placed eighty feet back from the face of the loving people. We present, in the engraving on 
blut¥, and. from it a sixty-six foot span extends another page, an illustration of this lively scene, 
4 over a street and the track of the Missouri Pa- |5 where the pavement in front of one of the superb- 
cific Railroad to a pair of pillars standing netar__J “ ly decorated cafés is crowded with men and wo- 


~ men in their gayest outdoor dress ; some df them 
seated at the little movable tables for the con- 
sumption of ices, coffee, or more stimulating 
liquors; others strolling up and down, chatting 
== S= with each other, or gazing at the passers-by ; 
and there a bustling bare-headed gargon, 
a _ eagerly attentive to the wants and purses of his 
customers. Among these groups is a man with 
a Tkely Ops p lapdogs for sale, one of which 


; the edge of the rock-face; a span of one hun- 
a dred and thirty-three feet reaches from them to 
: pier No. 1, the first river-pier. A pivot-draw 
of two spans, each one hundred and sixty feet* 

in the clear, and three hundred and sixty-three 

feet long over all, from~centre to centre of 

piers 1 and 3, turns upon pier No. 2, which is 

placed as nearly as possible in the centre of 

the channel. Picr No. 4 was located two hun- 

é dred and fifty feet beyond No. 3; No. 5, two 
hundred- feet farther north, on the edge of the 

sand-bar: and two spans, two hundred, and one 

hundred and seventy-seven feet respectively, . 

cover the distance remaining to pier No. 7, “THE SOLDIER OF THE SEVENTH: REGIM 


is likely t0&be, purchased, as we see, by a kind 
papa and mimma for the gratification of their 
little girl. The gas-lights and the foliage of the 

i | | trees on the right hand, with the tall house-fronts 
ENT.” on the left, will show to the reader who knows 


- ~ 


which stands on the edge of the wooded shore, Sratve Designep ror CenTRAL Pak, By J. Q. A. Wanv.—[PHOTOGRAPHED BY Rockwoop.] ’ Paris the locality at which this sketch was made. 
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A SCENE AT SARATOGA DURING THE VISIT OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT.—[Dnawn By THomas Nast. | 
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_AN INCREDIBLE STORY. 


‘EDITOR'S Nort.—Notwithstanding that the author 
entitled this “‘An Incredible Story,” the details 
of the narrative are by no means impossible. With- 
out mertioning the numerous well-authenticated cases 
of double consciousness on record, we will refer our 
readers to the single instance of Mary Reynolds, as 
yi 7en competent authority, ir Harper's Magazine 
for May, 1860. iss Reynolds not only entered upon 
a second life, in which the memory of the past was to- 
tally obliterated, but her temperament.and disposition 
were wholly altered by the change.] . 


I.—“*SHENS NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPETH.” 


Tue fierce rays of af almost tropical sun at 
high noon slanted through the open windows of 
Magnolia, Cottage, where Heinrich von Wetzlar 
stood by the bedside of his deceased wife. His 
little daughter Annette—a girl of five years— 
stood at his side; but, for all that, he was alone 
—alone, though a troop of men and angels had 
surrounded him; for what ¢an disturb the desert 


solitude which Death flings about itself as a’ 


broad mantle, and about all who enter its pres- 
ence? ‘The very fullness of life on that a 
noon, hints of which were borne through the 
windows with the stately sighings of the wind 
and the fragrance of Southern flowers, intensified 
and heightened, by contrast, the al and abys- 
mal silence of that slumber upofi which Von 
Wetzlar intently gazed. 

That terrible scourge of New Orleans—the yel- 
low-fever—had visited the city with unusual se- 
verity. Magnolia Cottage was situated in one of 
the least crowded quarters of the city; yet this 
locality had not escaped the fate of the others. 
Von Wetzlar’s young wife had devoted herself 
day after day to visiting and nursing the sick in 
her neighborhood, until she herself was stricken 
down by the disease, of which she soon became 
a victim. Fate had in its.quiver no arrow so 
poignant as this which suddenly pierced the heart 
of the fond husband. 

Heinrich von Wetzlar was a German, of He- 
brew lineage on his father’s side. -. His father, 
Otto von Wetzlar, had resided in Louisiana for 
a short time, years ago, and had there married 
Heinrich’s mother, but immediately after this 
event had returned to his home in Vienna. 
While Heinrich was a mere boy his mother 
died; the frail Southern lady pined in vain for 
her genial native air. Then Otto von Wetzlar 
miurried again. This second wife—step-mother 
to the motherless boy—proved a curse to Otto's 
declining years. Partly to escape her tyranny, 
and partly moved by:the remembrance of his 
mother’s glowing pictures of Southetn life, young 
Heinrich fled from Vienna to Italy, where he de- 
voted himself to art. Dreamer and poet he had 
always been. [His temperament, inherited from 
his mother, induced to contemplation ; his large, 
lustrous, hazel eyes betokened at once the pas- 
sionate eagerness of inquiry and a disposition 
toward mysticism. His keen analysis drove him 
from all the ordinary positions quietly assumed 
by the mass of men as to the great questions af- 
fecting human life and destiny; but, as if find- 
ing no rest beyond these landmarks, his soul 


seemed to wander ever in that shadowy border-— 


land where the real blends so readily with the~ 
ideal, and the.visible regeives the mantle of the 
invisible. 
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“THERE, ALMOST AT HIS SIDE, STOOD THE LIVING FORM OF LOUISE 


After a residence of some years in Italy he was 
seized with an irresistible desire to visit his mo- 
ther’s native land. He came to New Orleans, 
and there, encouraged by the patronage of a few 


friends who had known his father, he easily con- 
trived to satisfy his material wants, which were 
few and simple. Here he met Louise Darvon. 
At this time he was over thirty, while she was 


wealth and beauty. 


only sixteen. She was a simple French maiden 
of Huguenot ancestry—a girl who could scarcely 
have attracted attention by her beauty; and her 
parents were plain people with moderate means. 
Her education had been of the simplest sort, and 
she had none of that distingué style which often 
in the world’s estimate supplies the want both of 
But Heinrich von Wetzlar 
judged not after the way ofthe world. He had 
lived for the most part a solitary life. He was 
now in the prime of manhood, but the dreams 
of his youth still lingered with him, though his 
youthful enthusiasm had been tempered ‘by a 
ripened judgment. 


Heinrich and Louise seemed to be spiritual 


counterparts ; and there was a rare completeness, 
therefore, in their marriage. She was simple, 
earnest, and pure in heart. He was noble, and 
inspired in her a sense of grandeur. His won- 
derful subtlety of thought, his wealth of emotion, 
and the spirituality of his nature introduced her 
into a new world, where he was always her teach- 
er. She could liken him to no one she had ever 
seen or heard of, yntil he told her of Mertdelssohn, 
whose music the together, and some 
of whose literary productions he read to her— 
then she thought he must be like Mendelssohn. 
Their chief delight was in music, which beeame 
to them.a sort of universal language. His ve 
conversation seemed to echo to grand old Hebrew 
melodies, and as she listened it seemed as if the 
winds wafted fragrance and repose to her from 
distant Palestine, If her spirit. soared to meet 
his, so that her love was almost adoration, it was 
also true that his grand sympathies found through 
her humble, womanly charity a way to their ex- 
pression in the trodden ways of life. 

This beautiful life they had lived together for 
six years, and now the end had come. Von 
Wetzlar was startled, bewildered, stunned. It 
was as if the repose of heaven had been broken. 
The dearness of this womag and his need of her 
had never before been so sensibly felt. He stood 
upon the brink of an abyss which his thoughts— 
subtle and deep as they were—could not com- 
pass or fathom. His soul was moved to its 
depths. ‘To such men the tragedy of such in- 
finite loss is not simply solemn. It is a great 
Agitator. It is not strange, therefore, that to 
Von Wetzlar, in the presence of this mighty sor- 
row, the great problem of human destiny—as it 
seemed to him—namely, the question of a future 
life, presented itself anew. But, eager as were 
the questionings of his soul, he seemed confront- 
ed by a sphinx that answered only in riddles, 
The suggestions of his intellect seemed almost 
cruel, intruding as they did into the sacred pres- 
ence-chamber of his tenderest emotions. 

**Is this the end ?” he asked. 
of all this life has my Louise drooped as do the 
flowers, to ‘y away-into a mere heap of dust ? 
Even the crazy old alchemists had a fancy that, 
by some magical process, they could restore from 
the dust of the rose at least its phantom—a sem- 
blance of the real flower. Is not the Divine chem- 
istry as potent as that? It can not be that my 
rose is lost to me forever!” He reviewed in 
thought the testimony of the race: he recalled 
Phedo and the sublime passages in Paul’s epistle 
to the Corinthians. Then that movement, of the 
glorious oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah” swept over 
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his soul—so susceptible to the impressions of 
music—**I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
But still he was not satisfied. The calm sur- 
face of his thoughts had been disturbed by the 
heavy plummet of Death, and the waves still un- 
dulated in ever-widening circles toward an uncer- 
tain shore. Oh, if the Master could have spoken 
to his heart as he did to the house of Jairus: 


" #*She is not dead, but sleepeth !” 


11.—APOCALYPTIC+ 


‘Tne dead in this time of peril were hurriedly 
As the sun declined the face of Louise, 
after receiving the last fond kisses of the husband 
and daughter, was hid from their view, and they 
followed her to her resting-place in the French 
cemetery. 


Two men met the sombre cortége as it re- 


turned from the cemetery whose ‘characters must — 


here be described. ‘They'were not together, but 


~ met the procession at different stages of its course. 


(me of these was Doctor Eugene Gurdon, who 
had just issued from his library in his mansion on 
Carondelet Street. Both by his dress and his 
walk it could be seen that he was a fastidious gen- 
tleman of easy manners and perfect self-posses- 
sion. In his tastes and mental constitution he 
was very much of a Parisian. He was a passion- 
ate lover of the beautiful, and shrank from ugli- 
ness and deformity with almost a shudder. Yet 
this man, to whom disease was disgusting, made 
it the great study of his life. This lover of the 
beautiful spent no small portion of his time in 
anatomical dissections. ‘The sight of pain was 
a torment, but he was so skilled in its alleviation 
that he was the most promising young surgeon 
in New.Orleans. 

As he met the procession, and: could see 
through the windows of the leading carriage 
the sorrow-stricken faces of Von Wetzlar and 
his little girl, his heaf®pvas touched, and he said 
to himself, ** Alas, how sad!” and the frequency 
of such spectacles in those death-crowded days 
did not diminish the profoundness of his sym- 
pathy. Looking into his naturally cheerful, but 
now somewhat pensive face, and into his clear 
gray eves that almost changed their color under 
the influence of emotion, you would have said: 
**This man is a child of nature—open as men 
rarely are to all material influences, palpable or 
subtle. His smile answers to the faintest gleam 
of sunshine, and his heart is swayed by cloud 
and storm; and although he is so much of a 
philosopher, his philosophy affords no shield to 
cover, no mask to disguise his susceptibility.” 

The other man to whom we alluded was Pierre 
Martin. As he met the procession he also looked 
upon the faces of-thé chief mourners, and knew 
that Louise yon Wetzlar had been buried. He 
gazed with stolid indifference upon the insignia 
of their great sorrow. He had once been a lov- 
er of Louise—if any thing could be called love 
which was cherished in Martin’s heart: it was 
certainly the purest and worthiest emotion that 
had ever entered there. But she, with that un- 
erring intuition which belorfgs to such pure, 
spiritual natures, had avoided him from the first, 
until at’ length his passionate love had been 
turned to bitter hate. 

Martin was a thoroughly selfish man. He 
was endowed with a very fair exterior, with a 
strong intellect, and with consnmmate impu- 
dence. . He loved intrigue, and delighted in 
playing upon other men as upon the strings of 
an instrument. Hé had acted upon the stage, 
had written Stray articles for the press, and was 
now a sort of attaché to the Medical College 
which he had entered some years before, and 
where he still lingered, not as a student, but 
upon good terms with all. 

He had been sauntering along the street, but 
as the precession passed him his steps were ar- 
rested as by some suddenly conceived purpose. 
** Ah!” he chuckled to himself—‘‘ a capital idea! 
Bold—but why not? Fai&t heart never won fair 
lady. Eh, let us see!’ and he turned down to- 
ward the river-side, still chuckling to himself 
as one might over some splendid joke. Reach- 
ing the levee, his attention was directed toward 
a group of seamen lounging about the wharf, 
where lay a steamer that to-morrow was to take 
departure for some distant port. A conversa- 
tion followed in low tones between Martin and 
two or three of this group whom he had drawn 
aside. Some bargain was completed, apparent- 
ly, for as Martin left them he slipped a few gold 
pieces into their hands. ~ 

When we left Doctor Gurdon he was on his 
way to a remote and solitary cottage in the out- 


.. skirts of the city, occupied by a young medical 
' student, whose name was Spaulding, and who 


was a friend and protégé of the Doctor’s. This 
youth ushered the Doctor into a parlor where 
three or four other students were evidently await- 
ing him. ‘This was the **‘ Gurdon clique,” which 
pursued investigations on its own account: it was 


a kind of episode, as related to the regular oper- 


ations of the College. ‘The Doctor was to lec- 
ture to this select company this evening'‘on the 
Structure of the Human Brain; and Pierre 
Martin had engaged to provide a suitable ‘‘ sub- 
ject” for additional investigations in the apart- 
ment adjoining the parlor, and which was known 
as the ** Dissecting-Room.” He had provided 
** subjects” in this way on previous occasions. 
Doctor Gurdon entered. upon his preliminary 
lecture, which was interesting and decidedly orig- 
inal. An-hour passed. It was ten o'clock, and 
no advices had been received from Martin. But 
the topic of the eveningawas one of absorbing in- 
terest, and the Doctor continued his lecture. 
His mind was abundantly stored with narratives 
of peculiar psychological experiences ‘illustrating 
his theories. After midnight a knock at the out- 
er door was recognized as Martin's. ‘The long- 
expected Something was hurriedly transferred to 
the dissecting-room, where the mysterious par- 
cel was opened by Spaulding and Martin. Two 


been forever sealed, and Pierre Martin was con- 
fronted by a living face that should fave belonged 
to the dead. He gave one look of astonishment 
and terror, and then, without a word, fled from 
the house as if pursued by a phantom. 

The other students were abruptly dismissed 
without knowing the details, and Spaulding and 
Doctor Gurdon were left alone with their. strange 
and unaccountably proceeding Subject. 


III..-THE SECOND LIFE. 


A TRANSFORMATION had been wrought—a 
miracle scarcely less wonderful than that of res- 
urrection. It was not simply the awakening, as 
from a sleep, of one who had seemed dead, and 
who had been laid away for an everlasting slum- 
ber. It was a new life. The eyes so familiar to 
Pierre Martin had not recognized him. ‘The 
world upon which they opened seemed as new as 
it does to a new-born child. The past to this 
awakened sleeper was literally a blank. This 
woman was mentally an infant. The words 
which fell upon her ears seemed meaningless, 
and she could utter nonein reply. She was car- 
ried away in @ carriage, which Spaulding had pro- 
cured, to Doctor Gurdon’s mansion, where she 
was placed in the care of the Doctor’s house- 
keeper—the only other occupant of his house. 
In all mental affairs—in all respects, indeed, ex- 
cept as to her age—she was a child ; though she 


learned more rapidly than a child could have. 


done. 

Doctor Gurdon’s mansion was well suited to 
his character. It was costly and beautiful, was 
furnished with all the elegance that the most re- 
fined taste could suggest or that wealth made 
possible, and was surrounded with beautiful 
grounds. It was in this bright home of luxury 
and art that his ‘‘ patient” began her new life. 
The Doctor at first regarded her with a simply 
speculative interest. She was a case inviting 
study. He studied it. Very soon, however, 
science yielded to sentiment. For this woman 


in her new life was very attractive. She was as- 


different from her former self as a butterfly from 
the chrysalis. As Louise Darvon or Louise von 
Wetzlar she had been a simple, earnest, spirit- 
ual being, self-sacrificing, and the very imper- 
sonatior of charity. ‘The brain is the flower of 
the body; and it seemed that out of the dust of 
the flower which had matured and decayed a 
new and different flower had blossomed. Seri- 
ous she had been; now she was gay. She had 
been deep-natured; now the movement of her 
thoughts was light and airy. Perhaps the change 
could not be more happily expressed than by 
likening it to the transformations which have af- 
fected whole races, bearing them from their rude 
Pelasgian life into their Hellenic or artistic era. 
Only these were gradual changes as compared 
with that sudden and almost miraculous trans- 
formation which had here been effected. 

It is not wonderful that Doctor Gurdon found 
in this woman so much to study, nor that his 
studies grew to have an additional interest from 
the beginning of love for her in his heart. But 
whenever he thought of her past he was puzzled. 
He did not even know hername. Who had she 
been? 'There was no clew to the mystery. She 
remembered absolutely nothing. It is true, how- 
ever—and this should be mentioned: here for the 
benefit of those interested in the purely psycho- 
logical features of her case—it is true that when 
she happened to be in places that ought to have 
seemed familiar, there did come to her inner 
sense a vague shadow of reminiscence—some- 
thing that could scarcely be called an impression, 
it was so faint and indistinct. Especially was 
she haunted by this ghost of reminiscence when 
she was in the French cemetery (it was there 
that the Darvons had all been buried), which she 
quite frequently visited during the summer that 
followed her strange resurrection. ‘This puzzled 
her, and caused her to linger about the place, as 
one which was in some way connected with the 
inexplicable wonder of her life. But the idea was 
as faint and shadowy as the fragrance of the 
flowers that decorated the tombs around her. 

Doctor Gurdon had never told her of even the 
single fact of which he was cognizant. He inti- 
mated that she had been ill, and had been placed 
in his charge in so accidental a manner that he 
did not and could not learn her nameeven. With 
this she was forced to be content. She knew that 
the Doctor loved her, and she was perfectly hap- 
py in loving him. | 

But he was troubled by a horrible doubt. He 
feared some possible interruption of this new life 
—either through her return to her former men- 
tal state, or through some intrusive claim from 
others who had known her, and who might dis- 
cover her present retreat. He therefore guarded 
her most jealously, and felt anxious when she 
was out of his sight. After all, his great fear 
was Pierre Martin, who mast be able, he thought, 
to bridge over the hiatus .between the two lives 
of this woman. g 


IV.—THE TOKEN) 


HEINRICH VON WETZLAR, \gmMce the loss of 
his wife, had again become a recluse. A year 


had passed, and still the sharpness of his grief 


had not been diminished. Notwithstanding his 
doubts in regard to the reality of a future life, he 
felt that a tremendous affirmative argument now 
existed for him in the necessity of an unseen 
world to his individual soul, since his Louise be- 
longed to that world. , 

The old desire to wander had returned, and he 
contemplated an early departure for Europe. 
With this in view he went, toward the close of a 
summer afternoon, to visit the French cemetery 
for the last time. 

This cemetery was peculiar. The dead there 
were not interred underground, but laid away in 
vaults, one above another, on either side of a 
long aisle, where one might walk and look upon 
the outer gates of these silent chambers of the 


dark blue eyes slowly opened that should haye } dead, with decorations of flowers and crosses rest- 


ing upon their projecting marble sills. Along 
this asle Von Wetzlar walked until he came be- 
fore the chamber allotted to his wife. As he 
halted and gazed upon the portal, stooping some- 
what as he leaned upon his staff, one could see 
that he had grown many years older since that 
marble entablature had sealed from his vision 
the dear companion of his soul. As he gazed 
he seemed to be transported: back to that sum- 
mer noon, a year ago, when the shock of death 
first fell upon his heart. His soul was not now 
agitated as it had been then. At first the mar- 
ble repose of the place, though in some sort a 
symbol of death, soothed and invited him. Then 
the suggestions of life that were thrown out even 
here seemed to answer his old doubts and to 
give him hope. The clambering roses and the 
trailing ivy towered above the stony silence, as if 
hinting of ever-flowing change, as if whispering 
to his heart: ‘** There is no place of rest! - For 
see! out of the very dust life rises tremblingly but 
triumphantly over the mask of Death.” 

He remembered how this same idea of life 
and motion, as contrasted with deathlf&e still- 
ness, had once occurred to him in reading that 
passage in the Twelfth Odyssey, where Homer 
describes the cave of the Naiads. It all came 
back to him now—the picture of the Naiads 
weaving forever at long stone looms, and of the 
wild bees humming and honey-making round 
cups and casks of stone, while evermore the 
waves entered and broke upon the stony floor. 

The fading sunlight flashed across the dear 
name of the departed, and Von: Wetzlar still 
gazed intently as if there were something still 
to come, and for which he waited. Might not, 
the veil of separation be removed but for one 
moment! And, us if in answer to his thought, 
there, in the clear light of day, almost at his 
side, stood the living form of Louise! There 
she stood, with one finger raised to her forehead 
as if she were trying to solve some hard riddle— 
stood thus for one moment, and then fled as from 
-@ haunted corridor. | 

As for Von Wetzlar, astonished atthis heav- 
en-sentvision, as it seemed to him, and over- 
whelmed with the ecstasy of that glorious mo- 
ment, he sank to his knees and buried his face 
in his hands. When he left the cemetery a few 
minutes later his face beamed with the smile of 
assured hope. 

The next day he sailed for Europe; and on 
the very evening of his departure Doctor Gur- 
don gave his own name to the nameless woman 
who had fallen so strangely in his way. 


V.—THE END. 

Doctor Gurpon had rightly conjectured that 
Pierre Martin knew his wife’s past history. But 
he had not met Martin since that memorable 
night at Spaulding’s, though he had sought him 
diligently. Yet the object of his search had all 
the while been hovering closely about, and had 
kept himself well informed as to the movements 
both of the Doctor and of his patient. It was 
only now that his time had come—now, when 
the developments over which he had kept watch 
had been fully matured, and the marriage had 
taken place. 

Martin’s original scheme, conceived on that 
evening when he had employed the sailors to. 
) assist him in carrying out his design, had con- 
templated nothing beyond the satisfaction of his 
malice toward Von Wetzlar and his wife. He 
was startled—actually confounded at first—by 
the result of that night’s work; and after his 
astonishment had somewhat subsided he was 
led by curiosity to see what would follow. We 
can easily imagine his oye age at the ensuing 
events, and especially at the marriage. Why . 
had not Louise fled? Her movements appeared 
to be free from restraint. Why had she not re- 
turned to her proper husband? Was she capa- 
ble of actual guilt? As a spy, watching from a 
distance, he could not answer these questions. 

Martin’s plans were soon formed. Doctor 
Gurdon was rich, while he, poor devil, as:he 
called himself, was in need of money. .By work- 
ing upon the Doctor's fears he might put money 
in his purse. And as to Louise herself—but she 
was an impenetrable mystery! A few weeks 
after the wedding Martin appeared at the Doc- 
tor’s house to pay his respects to the bride and 
bridegroom. ‘To his astonishment (was there no 
énd of wonders?) she did not know him. She 
seemed to him more beautiful and fascinating 
than ever in the old time. She was the same, 
yet not the same. Her dress, her air, her whole 
expression had changed. It was the old flower 
with a new and different fragrance. While he 
stood entranced with wonder he was aroused by 
the touch of the Doctor’s hand upon his shoulder, 
followed by the request for a private interview 
in the library. He readily acceded, and a few 
words from the Doctor explained the situation. 

**You know, Martin,” inquired the Doctor, 
anxiously—‘‘you know who this woman was ?”’ 

** Yes, I know something, not much; but the 
disclosure of that little is a serious affair for me.” 

**Tt may be serious for me too. And meagre 
as your information may be it is invaluable to 
me. I would give thousands to know all, even 
the worst.” | 

** Oh, it is not so very bad, Doctor. You see, 
she had been the inmate of an insane asylum for 
a number of years, took the fever, died appar- 
ently, and was buried. You know the rest.” 

This invention of Martin’s lulled the Doctor’s 
fears, and his gratitude for relief made him gen- 
erous. So that this brief interview satisfied Mar- 
tin’s cupidity as well as his curiosity, and he left 
the house with a valuable check in his porte- 
monnaie, one that would go a great way, spend- 
thrift though he was. ies | 

But he could not keep away from the larger 
prize. Ifthe Doctor could win Louise, why need 
he despair? Had he not rescued her from the 
grave? Did she not belong to him? Then, he 


of that. repugnance which she had formerly ex- 
hibited. In a short time they even became 
friends, and the Doctor was compelled to suffer 
this for fear of offending one whom, in his heart, 
he despised. Evidently, whatever Louise had 
gained in her new life, she had lost those spirit- 
ual intuitions which had guided and guarded her 
in her first estate. 

As Martin’s power over Louise increased, so 
also did his hold upon her husband. He profess- 
ed to be making a more careful investigation as 
to Louise’s antecedents. Little by little the 
truth came out—that she had been Heinrich 
von Wetzlar’s wife. At first the Doctor would 
not believe it. But one day Martin took him to 
the French cemetery, and showed him the emp- 
tytomb. That was done in order to obtain more 
money; but this time the attempt.was vain. 
The Doctor, amazed and bewildered, hurried 
home. For hours he paced the floor of his li- 
brary in a frenzy of agony. He loved Louise as 
his own soul. He could not give her up; and 
surely it could not conduce to her happiness to 
be restored to a life as alien to her as if it had 
never been hers. He went out into the open air. 
The-sound of voices in the arbor, as he walked 
down the garden walk, attracted his attention. 
As he approached, unseen, he recognized the 
voices; they were Martin's and Louise’s. He 
listened. It was evidently a leave-taking. Were 
these lovers? He peered through the thick 
leaves of the vine-clusters, and saw Martin stand- 
ing by the side of Louise with his arm about her 
waist, and heard him ask, as he looked pleading- 
ly down upon her innocent, upturned face, 

** Shall it be to-morrow, dearest ?” 

In a moment Doctor Gurdon stood within the 
arbor. Before those cool, searching gray eyes 
Martin winced, released his hold upon Louise, 
and slunk away without one word. 

And she—she simply cast upon the recreant 
one look of scorn and infinite loathing. The 
serpent, that just one moment ago had seemed 
so bold and beautiful with its shining crest, had 
resumed its natural habit, and was revealed as a 
creeping thing. Apollo had turned a coward! 
and she hated him. ‘Turning to the Doctor she 
fell powerless into his arms. 

And as he sat there, holding her to his bosom, 
he knew for the first time how deeply and ten- 
derly he loved her. And he did her justice. For: 
he knew her as he had not known before. She 
had been simply a child in all this—free but 
guiltless. This second life, which she had lived 
before him and with him, was as pure and holy 
as that of childhood, but also as undisciplined. 
It was a life in which all that was. beautiful and 
strong called forth a frank and fearless response, 
but in which experience had furnished: no princi- 
ples for guidance and no test against disguised 
villainy. His own influence over her, and all 
the circumstances with which he had surrounded 
‘her, had tended to the development of such a 
life, and with just that one woeful deficiency. 

» While he thought thus she lay prostrate and 
nerveless in his arms. Gradually she began to 
realize her husband's presence. ‘Then her apathy 
gave way to convulsive sobbing. 

_ “Qh! take me away, Eugene; take me any 
where; I can not stay here!” she cried. 

‘* Yes, darling, I will take you away,” he said, 
kindly. ‘‘Do not be troubled. It was only a 
dream. It is all over now.” And he carned 
her to her own room, where he left her’ in ‘the 
care of his faithful old housekeeper. 

Yes, he must go away—away from Martin, 
away from that cenotaph in the cemetery, the 

tablet upon which was photographed in his mem- 
ory forever. It was now more than a year since 
his marriage, and a little daughter had been born 
to him; and here was another reason for flight. 

In a few days Doctor Gurdon had secretly dis- 
posed of his estate; and one evening, with his 
wife and her infant daughter, accompanied by 
the housekeeper, now little Gertrude’s nurse,” he 
embarked for the North on a Mississippi steamer. 

Two evenings later, as he was sitting near the 
guard enjoying his cigar and congratulating him- 
self upon his happy escape from the troubles 
which had lately beset him, he looked around, 
and at his side stood Pierre Martin! They 
were alone. Foiled in his last hope and driven 
to despair, the Doctor seized his tormentor around 
the waist and tried to throw him overboard. A - 
struggle followed, which resulted fatally for both 
of the combatants. They went overboard, each 
grappling the other in a death-struggle. <A deaf- 
ening shriek was heard from Louise’s state-room, 
from the window of which she had witnessed the 
fatal termination of the conflict. She was found 
upon the floor of her room apparently lifeless. 

Every effort was made to-recover Martin and 
Gurdon, but in vain. Both had evidently been 
drowned. 

Fer hours Louise remained in a trance-like 
swoon. When she awoke she did not recognize 
either her child or its nurse. She did not un- 
derstand where she was, but murmured, ‘‘ Hein- 
rich—oh, Heinrich! where are you?” She was 
evidently now Louise von Wetzlar again, and 
in her thoughts was back in Magnolia Cottage. 

**T have been ill,” she murmured. ‘‘ Who are 
you? and where is Heinrich?” Gradually the 
old nurse communicated to her the events of 
the past two years, so far as she knew them, 
but Louise comprehended not one word. There 
was some dreadful mistake; she knew nothing 
of Doctor Gurdon, or, indeed, of any thing that 
was told her. Only yesterday, as it seemed to 
her, she was nursing the sick in New Orleans. 
It was long before she could believe in a life of 
which her consciousness gave no testimony. She 
finally found in Doctor Gurdon’s trunk a state- 
ment which he had prepared, based upon Martin’s 
story and his own investigations. She learned 
from this that Von Wetzlar had sold Magnolia 
Cottage—her parents having fallen victims to 


remembered, she had not shown toward him any | 


shortly after her own supposed 
d —and that he had gone to Europe. 
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Him she determined to find if the search con- 
sumed all that remained to her of life. For her 


“child’s (Gertrude’s) sake she retained Doctor 


Gurdon’s property, which was already in her 
possession, he having converted it all into ready 
_money before his flight; she also kept the old 
housekeeper as nurse for Gertrude. 


We need not follow in detail her search for 
her husband, which was continued during several 
years. She wéht to Vienna, to Rome, and al- 
most over the entire Continent; to the East, to 
England ; and at last, when she had quite given 
up in despair, she one day found him almost by 
accident—or rather it should be said ‘that little 
Annette von Wetzlar found her mother. 
chili had now grown into a girl of twelve years, 


and was staying with her father in the English ~ 


Quarter of Frankfort-on-the-Main. One even- 
ing at sunset her attention was attracted by a 
bright little girl of about six years of age who 
was walking by with her old nurse, whom she 
was teasing by the sauciest gambols. Annette 
ran up to her and gave her some flowers, re- 
ceiving # kiss in return, and an invitation to 
call and see her at her own home. «Annette 
visited her the next day, and in the little girl 
found a step-sister.. She also found her own 
mother. ‘They recognized each other at the 
first, and Annette took her mother home with 
her. She spoke to her father at first, that he 
might not be entirely unprepared. 

** Oh, ” she cried, as she entered his 
studio; ‘‘I have found mamma, and she is 
here.” 

He dropped his pencil and rose to his feet, 
and there she was before him—his lost Louise. 
He had no time for astonishment, for her arms 
were in a moment clinging about his neck, and 
they were laughing and crying all in one breath. 

The two step-sisters, Gertrude and Annette, 
still live together at Frankfort. Louise is dead , 
but Von Wetzlar still lives, and is preparing a 
grand philosophical treatise on the Individual 
Human Consciousness, in which, as may be 
easily imagined, he considers that element of 
life to have been very much overestimated in its 
importance—at least in its connection with the 
vaster cycles of existence. ' 


HON. HENRY: T. BLOW, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO BRAZIL. 


Tue banquet given to Hon. Henry T. Biow, 
on the 13th of July, in the magnificent dining- 
rooms of the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, had more 
than a lécal significance. It partook of 'a na- 
tional, and even of an international character. 

‘The very ornamentation of the hall, the -inter- 
twining of the Brazilian and the American flags, 
the mingling of the flora of the Amazon and of 
the Mississippi, but, more than all, the presence 
of the Brazilian Minister Plenipotentiary, Sefior 
MaGaLHaEs (the LonGFEeLLow of.South Amer- 
ica), and other members of the Legation of Bra- 
zil, were significant of harmony and good-will 
between the first nations of the Western Conti- 
nent. Among the numerous guests were Sena- 
tors and Representatives of our National Con- 

, and officers of our army from every por- 

tion of our land, as well as the very élite |of St. 
Louis, irrespective of political views. 

They met to honor one who (as was well said 


‘by one of the speakers) ‘‘ was to represént, in 


the great Empire of Brazil, the country which he 
had so zealously and ably served at home; to up- 
hold her honor, to advance her interests, to in- 
crease and develop her commercial relations, and 
to establish sentiments of concord and good-will 
between her people and those of that youthful 
and vigorous Empire, whose future seems scarce- 
ly less grand than that of our own republic.” 

Mr. Biow, the object of these honors, has in- 
deed done the state some service—as a private 
citizen, eminent for his enterprise and broad 
views, as a patriot in trying times, as a member 
of Congress, and as a minister abroad. He is a 
native of Southampton, Virginia, but moved when 
quite young to Alabama, In 1831 he went to 
St. Louis. He early became interested in min- 
ing lands of immense value, and by manufac- 
tures and by mines he has accumulated a large 
fortune. 

One would have judged, from his birth and as- 
sociations with the So@th (spending many win- 
ters at New Orleans, etc., etc.), that his sympa- 
thies would have been with the late rebellion. 
But he was among the first in Missouri to declare 
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spann 
| the scene of the disaster. 


slavery inconsistent with republican institutions, 
and evinced his love of liberty and justice in ear- 
ly life, when he became the security of, and ad- 
vanced the money to, Drep Scorrt, in order that 
that slave, whose name has become famous by his 
suit, might test the Constitution of this country 
in regard to the status of the black man. Mr. 
Brow took a decided stand in the important 
events.of Missouri during the rebellion. e was 
the friend and counselor of General Lyon, and 
enjoyed the most confidential relations with Mr. 
Lincotn. In 1862 he was sent as Minister, with 
extraordinary powers, to Venezuela, and filled 
his mission with such satisfaction that Mr. Lin- 
‘COLN desired to give him a European mission ; 
but, believing that he could serve his country 
better at home, Mr. BLow returned to St. Louis, 
where, in 1863, he was elected by a large major- 
ity as Representative to Congress. In 1865 he 
was re-elected by such overwhelming odds that 
his opponent received but 1300 votes to Mr. 
Biow’s 13,700. He was placed upon the two 
most important committees at the same time, 
viz., those of Ways and Means and of Recon- 
struction, and served on both with assiduity and 
acceptance. 

Mr. Biow, with his accomplished family, will 
do much as the fepresentative of the United 
States to bind our country and Brazil in closer 
relations. 


THE HEMPSTEAD PLAINS. 


THE purchase of Hempstead Plains—a tract 
of land in the interior of Long Island, consisting 
of 7000 acres—by Mr. A. T. Stewart was rati- 
fied by the citizens of Hempstead July 17. We 
give on this page a — full map of this region, 
showing its connection by railroad with Brooklyn 
and New York. . This tract cost Mr. Stewart 
$400,000; and we understand that it is his de- 
sign to spend from six to ten millions of dollars 
in the erection upon it of homes for the working- 
classes of New York and Brooklyn. i 


sign is so gigantic that it throws into the shad 


every attempt of the kind hitherto ‘The 
situation of the lands purchased is irably 
adapted to the p contémplated. \They 


are abundantly supplied with the purest water ;. 


the Ridgewood Water-works of Brooklyn ar4 fed 
By the springs of this region. As will be see 

a glance at our map, the Long Island and#the 
Southside railroads (with a branch road connect- 
ing them, and running across the Plains) afford 
unusual facilities for communication with the 
two neighboring cities. With the improvements 
which Mr. Stewart will out; with a town- 
ship of beautiful and healthful homes; with 
parks, gardens, and public buildings for educa- 
tional purposes and for those of amusement, 
Hempstead <Plains, hitherto a desert, will be 
made to blossom as the rose; it will be the most 
beautiful suburb in the vicinity of New York. 
God speed the undertaking! = 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


How shall we keep cool—that is, as cool as it is 
possible to do—during the next six weeks? Many 
are constantly thinking how hat itis; they fan them- 
selvés violently, thus heating the blood ten times 
more by the exercise than it is cooled by the artificial 
breeze ; then they drink some ice-water, or some soda- 
water; then they say, “‘How dreadfully hot it is!” 
and they abandon all idea of doing any thing but to 
try to keep cool; and it is this persistent efort to keep 
cool that makes every body so disagreeably warm. 
The discomfort from heat is largely the result of a 
sort of nervous imagination. Not that it is not hot. 
It is hot; but thinking about it all the time makes it 
hotter. A few simple rules should be observed during 
the “heated term.” The diet should be light, and 
chiefly fruits and vegetables.. The dress, of course, 
should be light, and often chariged; nothing worn 
during the day should be worn at night. Bathe fre- 
quently, but not to excess, Water will best quench 
the thirst, and if drank slowly is not injurious. If 
one will adopt some such simple rules as these, and 
then quietly and steadily occupy the mind with some 
topic more interesting than the heat, avoiding excite- 
ment, and enduring what must be endured with as 
little fuss as possible, he will find he suffers far less 
than if he spends the whole twenty-four hours in try- 
ing to keep cool. 

The recent disaster which occurred on the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad appears to have originated in the ef- 
fects of the late heavy rains in that section of the coun- 
try. A bridge, only about thirty feet in length, which 

ed a ravine from fifteen to twenty feet deep, was 
The bridge and track were 
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apparently in good order, but no sooner had the en- 
gine moved upon it than the bridge gave way and the 
locomotive was precipitated into the ravine, followed 
by the cars. The smash was terrible, two persons 
being instantly killed and many severely injured. An 
examination after the accident showed that the giving 
way of the bridge was caused by what is known asa 
“bent” having been wrested from under the trestle- 
work by the flood caused by the heavy rains, and leay- 
ing this portion of the bridge unsupported. This was 
not perceptible before the accident occur 
track and bridge were apparently intact. The disaster 
is believed to have been purely accidental. - 


The Centennial Commencement of Dartmouth Col- 
reg was celebrated at Hanover on July 21 with great 
spiritand enthusiasm. The occasion brought together 
a multitude of the alumni and others -from all parts 
of the country. A large tent, capable of holding three 
thousand persons, was erected on the Common, and 
was densely packed with the graduates and the friends 


ofthe College. Manydistinguished mén were present, 


among whom was General Sherman. The morning 
exercises consisted of an address of welcome by Presi- 
dent Smith, an historical address by President Brown, 
of Hamilton College, and the singing of an original 
ode by one of the alumni. In the afternoon Chief 
Justice Chase delivered an address, which was fol- 
lowed by a poem. During the latter exerc an- 
over was visited by one of the most violenf sto 
ever known in that section, which caused abridg- 
ment of the performances. « 


Race-horses from all parts of the country are now 
daily arriving at Saratoga. The fashionable world is 
also turning its face Saratoga-ward. August will 
bring gayety enough—racing, gambling, and betting, 
in addition to the nsual programme of drinking, 
dressing, and dancing. 

Buffalo River is to be made longer and deeper, to ac- 
commodate the increasing commerce of the lakes and 
canals. The work of excavating the rock has already 
commenced, and it is proposed to excavate to a suf- 
ficient depth to allow vessels to load with coal at their 
docks. 


It is comforting during this hot season to be as- 


that the filthy streets in many parts of our city - 


e receiving some special attention from the Sanitary 
uperintendent, and that lime, coal-tar, and creosote 
have been scattered abroad with a liberal hand. “It is 


to be hoped that these cleansing processes will con- 


tinue to go on ad infinitum. 


We learn from an exchange that the famed Ameri- 
can painter, Bierstadt, has met with great success in 
Paris this year. His salon at the Grand Hotel has 
been a most interesting place both in a social and in 
an artistic point of view. Celebrities from all quar- 
ters of the globe have gathered there. Among the 
new paintings of this artist is ‘‘The Bridal Veil,” a 
view of the Yosemite Valley—a superb work, which 
was commenced at Rome and completed in Paris. 
Another painting of great power is ‘‘ A Storm on the 
Prairie.” We understand from family friends of Mr. 
Bierstadt that he is expected to return to America 
about this time ; and that he has work in hand, and 
planned for the future, t.to occupy his time 
for some years. 

We may expect that some of our art galleries wil! 
open rafe attractions in the fall. Mr. Knoedler and 


Mr. Schaus are both in Europe, and have already pur- . 


chased many fine paintings, which are on their way to 
this country. ' 

A French journal hints that if one desires to write a 
document so as to render attempts at altering impos- 
sible, it can be done by steeping paper in a very, very 
weak solution of gallic acid. A writing surface is 
thus obtained upon which ordinary ink makes a mark 


»that defies deceitful erasure or alteration, by render- | 


ing any attempt at such easily detectable. 


The great centre of interest at Long Branch last 
week was President Grant. He and his family were 
located at the Stetson House, but every thing concern- 
ing them went on in the/most quiet and unostenta- 
dent was desirous of quiet 


cigar, drives, din 
and with his family joins the social circle in the draw- 

g-room occasionally. In short, he does just as any 
a, would do who wishes to refresh himself 
by a visit at the sea-shore. 


The Sultan has decided to be present at the opening 
of the Suez Canal, on the 17th of November next, and 
his movements will be a matter of intense interest to 
many. The Minister of Finance has received an order 
to place 12,000,000 francs at the disposal of the Treas- 
urer of the Privy Purse, and this sum very likely will 
be devoted only to preparations for the journey. 

Magazine literature is the rage in London. No less 
than six hundred and sixty-five magazines, including 
quarterlies, are now published in Great Britain. But 
while there is frequent announcement of a fresh pe- 
riodical, just as often the record of a deceased maga- 
zine is made.. Over thirteen hundred newspapers are 


| at present published in Great Britain. In this coun- | 


, and the 


try there are thirty-five hundred, of which five-sey- 
enths are issued in the Northern States. . 

A Christian bargain or sale is one in which there is 
neither cheating for profit nor lying for gain. 


A Christian yard is thirty-six inches, and is not — 


shortened by the handling of the stick. 

A Christian pound weighs sixteen ounces, and is at 
least evenly balanced. 

A Christian bushel contains 332 cubic inches, and is 
filled brimful. 

A Christian ton is 2000 pounds, and is not roughly 
judged,’but conscientiously weighed. 

It is currently reported that the Emperor of the 
French will confer the title of “Duke of Suez” on M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps at the official opening of the 
Suez Canal, in commemoration of the successful com- 
pletion of his great undertaking. M. de Lesseps was 


born at Versailles on November 19, 1805. Perhaps, - 


if November 19 did not happen to come on a Friday 
this year, the birthday of the great engineer might 
have been celebrated by the opening of the Suez 
Canal, which would have been very pleasant and ap- 
propriate. But, doubtless, if the thing was thought 
of, popular prejudice against Friday prevailed—so the 
17th of November is the great day of ceremonies, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue movement that was ‘ton foot” has taken a car- 


riage. 


— 


“*T have very little respect for the ties ofthis world,” 
“> chap said when the rope was put around his. 
D 


An intolerable bore, having talked a friend nearly 
out of his senses, finally struck out. on ‘‘ the oyster, 
which he calléd ‘one of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of creative wisdom extant,” when his friend in- 
terrupted him, and ‘‘closed the debate,” with the ex- 
clamation: ‘‘The oyster! Ah, 7 the oyster is a 
glorious fellow; he always knows when to shut up!” 

If the doctor orders bark, has not the patient a right 
to growl? 


SONG OF A HORSE: 
A poor old stage-horse, lank and thin, 
Not much else but bones and skin, 
T jog along, week out week in, 
cked and cursed and mepaly fed, ~ 

Jammed in the side and jerked by the head, 
And the thing I can't at ail make out, 
Is what on earth it’s all about. 

y was I made to toil and tug 
For this little odd human bug, 
Two-l , dumpy as a ju 

m 


Or why was he made, for that matter? 
And, if I needs must be created, 
Why is it that I was not fated «7 
_ To prance and curvet, finely-mated, © 
Silver-harnessed, sleek and fat, 
With groom and blanket, and all that? 
Here I go, day after day, 
Pounding and slipping down Broadway, 
Dragging these curious biped thin 
Witt fore-legs gone and yet no wings—, 
Where they all go to I don’t know, ~— 
Nor. why in the world they hurry so, : 
‘Nor what good use Heaven puts them to! 
It fault, you see, at all, 
ts grew big and my muscles small,’ 
so I a rich man’s stall. 
I'm clumsy, stupid, crooked, slow, 
Yet the meanest horse is a horse, you know, | 
As well as the glossiest nags that ge. 
O Lord! how long will they use me so? 
And when may the equine spirit go 
Where glorified horses stand in a row, 
Switching their bright tails to and fro, 
wheels or whoa? 
ere oats are always apropos, 
And flies don't grow? 


“Why, Sambo, how black you are!” said a gen- 
tleman the ether day to a ne waiter at a hotel. 
** How in the name of wonder did you get so black?” 

‘“ Why, look here, massa, de reason am dis: de day 
dis chile was born dere was an eclipse.” 


A photographer in Massachusetts was recently vis- 
ited icity, 


, who, with sweet simp 
it take to get a photograph 
asure 


y & youn 
asked: ‘* How/ong d 
after you leave your 


A home missi was asked the cause of his ° 
erty. “ lly,” said he, with a twinkle of the 
eye, ‘* because I have preached so much without notes.” 

‘*Do-you believe in the appearance of spirits, fa- 
ther ?” asked a rather fast young man of his indul- 
gent sire. “‘No, Tom, but I believe in their disap- 


pearance, since I missed my bottle of Bourbon last 
night,” replied the old gentleman. j 


A Queer or Justicx.—A blacksmith ofa 
in Spain murdered a man, and was condemned to 


han The chief peasants of tie place joined to- 
ed begged the alcalde that th 
e 


might not suffer, becausé he was n 
place, which could not do without a blacksmith to 
shoe hotses, mend wheels, etc. ‘‘ But,” said the al- 
calde, ‘“how can I fulfill justice?” A laborer an- 
swered, “Sir, there are two weavers in the village, 


and fcr so small a place one is enough; hang 
other.” 
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She held out # basketful, and the contact of 


her bare, round arms with his sleeve brought 
/him yet a few steps nearer to her. He had 


found it difficult to retain his coldness of man- 
ner when he was at the foot of the ladder; now 
the difficulty apparently became impossibility ; 

for when he found himself opposite the lovely 
face he suddenly flung down the apples, and, 

forgetting all his resolutions, kissed der. 

Azalea was struck motionless, and on her was. 
the hush of a great shame; but when her lover 
lowered his face in her hands (for at the tender 
touch of her innocent lips his boldness melted 
into a softer feeling), and craved pardon for ‘his 
otfense—when he said that he loved her—that 
she must forgive him—that he was a d—d good- 
for-nothing scoundrel—that he must leave her, 


_ it was best so—but he loved her dearly—and 


might he kiss once more before he said good-by 
for good and all?—when he poured out all this 
win a sort of rough eloquence, Azalea only par- 
tially understood his meaning. She did not com- 
prehend the vague self-accusation, or the shad- 
owy allusions to his departure. She heard ol 
tinctly, ‘*I love you—I love you.” And | 
the sense of shame gave place to another 
impossible to analyze. It was joy—shy like ‘a 
child's, but intense as a woman's. A joy 80 in- 
effably sweet in its mysteriousness, so vivid in 


its quality, that she would fain have put out her. 


hands and stopped this golden hour in its prog- 
ress. Why did not the bird stay its flight; the 
leaf rest on the bough; the insect hang motion- 
less in mid-air? Why did not all Nature pause 
in sympathy with the charm by which she was 
spell-bound ? 

What could have been of this creat- 
ure, who was little better than a dryad, than that 
she should sit motionless in the autumn haze, and 


906 
FLIRT. \TION. time to do so. myself.~ There is a man whom I 
pase . once knew—-a comrade in my old hap-hazard 
life at the Cape; when I last saw him he was a 
i. model of manhood, tall, strong, gay, and com- 
Feirtation is a very pretty art: bative: he iNdving in-an attic in Lond de 
And, oi 4 peasant sun mer afternoon, begged his way to this country to seek ar ve, 
What's nicer than, from others far apart | and has found a blank instead. His brother was 
love's low tune dead: and now I am the only person in this 
rT country to whom he is not an utter stranger. 
re Oe He held out his hand and grasped hers; as he 
Or ira moonlit balcony to talk looked at her the pain of his impénding depart- 
(gate ogg RI ure seemed intolerable. It was all he could do 
ter aa | to restrain himselt from taking her in his arms 
eg | and crying, ** Love me; for pity's sake give me 
Ill. > | back a grain for myall!” As he lingered a foot- 
tbut wrong. At leaspt there are some children js step broke the silence, and Azalea. looking up 
oe delichtfal. Giff process hurts .| with a vivid flush on her face, withdrew everv 
1 tne practice of the art bewildenng giought from Douglas, his intended journey, and 
For there are firts—and flirts its object, and was conscious only that the deli- 
cious new emotion in her life was before her, per- 
IV. . sonified by the handsome, smiling young man, 
E ierly cirls there are, and widows clever, who seemed in such perfect accord with the 
End owe ee with every cif save youth's soft ch bright beauty of the morning. 
ty willingly would dirt for rever, Douglas Iooked at the pair in silence for a 
“Wh can Bot come to moment: then releasing Azalea’s hand and _nod- 
- ding r to Mowbray, he turned to go. 
‘Hallo! where are you off to?” Thurstan 
us warn the exquisite creatures, said. pleasantly. 
Fresh from their strawberries and cream. and fun, Ys y 
ME hes shay Pirtiwith foolt of whi eker ed features, ‘I am going to town, and am on my way to 
bern. is Bone the station. Will you come a few steps with 
me? +” Douglas answered, after a short pause. 
v1 ** Delighted! Miss Moore, I'll be back direct- 
Tie ikpocent child meets with some idiot splendid | Iv. and have a go.in at the apples.” 
Wh makes her warm white bosom palpi tate— The elder man moedr and preoccupied, the 
But with the evening's talk the thing is ended, younger one cheerful and unconcerned, went a 
And she is lef: to. fate. few: vards without speaking—Thurstan whistling 
_a tune and swinging his cane. When they had 
tes arrived at the end of the avenue Douglas stopped. 
The empty-headed ‘Diockhead finds his victim ‘ Mowbray,” he*said, abruptly, ‘*‘ you were 
In shadowy balcony under summer’s moon: 


I wish her brother had been there, and kicked him 


Into this week's cartoon. 


RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. 
CHAPTER 
HE WOULD AND HE WOULD NOT. 


** Wo was that talking to vou at the door?” 
Mogdre said. with a sudden flash of recollection 
indistinct murmur which had seemed to 
m the porch. ** Was it Douglas? why 
jiin’t he come in and say good-night ?” 

The old man’s utterance was so confused now 

at it required a practiced ear to understand his 
Azalea’s intelligence was aided by her 
**It wasn’t Mr. Douglas,” she 


come fr 


Ir should-have Donglas,’’ Moore maun- 

wl walk sodate with you?” 

It was Captain ay, she expli Lined ; 
know who he is, d addy, dont vou? 

Moore shook his he wih and looked at her fix- 

“ely: then his eves and ‘his thoughts wandered 
off somewhere into the dim realms of imperfect 
reason. 

‘What is it” what is vexing you, daddy ?” 
the girl asked, caressing his hand. 

He touched her hair softly, and said, 
like Marv >.” 

Mary was his de: d wife, long since forgotten 

all excepting him, and even 1 he only remem- 
bared her by fits and starts. Presently his 
thou ghts reverted to his first question. 

sure [heard some one whispering; why 
don't von tell‘me who’ it was, Azalea? It's 
dreadfil to hear things and not know what youre 
hearing 

* ft was Captain Mowbray and myself,” 
said, distressed at his manner, which seemed to 
be more than usfially confused. 

‘1 dont like it—I don't like it—harm will 
come of it.. I shall see him, Azalea; you must 
ask hitn to come to me. I shall teil Irim to go 
away. Not observing how blank the girl's face 
grew at this suggestion, he went on: **I shall 
be happy then, dear; Ini so afraid he might 
harm you, and Im not strong enough to help 
you.’ Te cried a little as he lifted his hands 
feebly in illustration of his weakness. 


10 else shi 


ek 


The next morning Douglas came once more to 
Auriel. He had kept away two or three days, and 
Azalea, though she commented on his absence, 
scarcely regretted it; he had become so stern, 
almost savage, In his manner, so abrupt and bit- 
ter that, without seeking to account to herself for 
his conduct, she shrank from him, and the face 
of the younger man seemed brighter and more 
goodly in her sight when contrasted with the 
others fierce gray eves and frowning brow. On 
this morning D6uglas did not. linger with Moore, 

as had been his habit ere seeking Azalea; he in- 

ae lired tor her.at once, and hearing from old 
Sally that ** Miss had gone to rhe apple- loft,” he 
fi lowed her thither. 

**I am come to bid you good-by 
abruptly. 

Azalea was indemnifying herself for her pre- 
vious fast by a raid on her favorite fruit. With 
a half-eaten apple’in one hand, with the other 
upholding an apronful of the apple’s compatri- 

ots, she sat in the doorway of the loft, her feet 
resting on gne | of the upper bars of. the ladder, 
we T hi ur blown in the wind and bright with sun- 
lig 

am going away”—he paused—‘‘ for some 


tinie 


» he said, 


ich vearning, wistful face it was that Was 


neturned to hers. 
aware!” she echoed ; 
poor daddy dowithout you?” 
He lowered his f: ace that she might not see his 
Vis stl le disappointment. 
‘I shall be back as soon as possible,”’ he said, 
** You must tell Moore so, and ex- 
plain to him the cause of my absence; I have no 


**and what will 


Azalea 


once kind enough to say you ‘d do any ‘thing for 
me that lay in your power. 

‘So I would, old fellow,” the other answered, 
heartily. 

Douglas hesitated, then, without looking at 
his companion, said, slowly 

‘*T wish vou would hunt more, and look at 
books and pictures less; pursuing a fox is a bet- 
ter day's work than hunting downasoul. Azalea 
is alone, and unprotected. Hitherto she has 
known neitlier evil nor unhappiness. Promise 
me, Mowbray, that you will not harm a thing so 
defenseless. There are plenty of women in the 
modern Babylon, yonder, whom you can scarce- 
ly injure by your attentions. Honor this one by 
your neglect.” 

‘*T mean her no harm, 
flectively. 

‘* You mean her no harm!” Douglas echoed, 
bitterly. ‘*I dare say not. People who ‘mean 
no harm’ are the accomplices in every crime. 
What does it matter what the intention was, 
when the result is a life destroyed or a soul 
warped? Leave these evil tricks to women, 
Mowbray. Men should be above treachery. Let 
this girl be. She and her old father are the only 
friends I have on earth.” 

**I wish vou wouldn't come down on a fellow 
so sharp,’ Captain Mowbray said, uncomforta- 
bly. **I not only don’t mean, but won't do any 
harm; will that content you? I am going to 
town shortly for a few days, and I will take that 
opportunity of slackening the intimacy a little. 
Let her down easy, in fact.” 

‘* You be d—d,” muttered Douglas under his 
breath. 

‘*Eh, what did you say?” asked his uncon- 


” Thurstan said, re- 


‘scious companion. 


‘I only wished to know when you were 

going: 
* Very soon ; 
and—” 

“** What!” cried Douglas, in a tone of mingled 
scorn and wonder; ‘‘do you mean to say that 
cheat has still any delusion for you?” 

‘‘Did not Samson find Delilah lovely even 
to the third treachery ?” the younger man said, 
smiling. ‘Then, with a change of manner, he 
took Douglas’s hand. 

**T will lay to heart what you have said. I 
confess it won’t be easy; but I know it's best for 
her—and I owe you “something. You may be 
easy in your mind. I give you my word Azalea 
shall meet no dishonorable treatment at my 
hands. After I have gone a week she will proba- 
bly forget my existence. Good-by. 4 

“** How she would hate me,” thought Douglas, 


the fact is, Lady Di is in town, 


-as he turned his steps | toward the high -road, 


‘* did she know that mine was the hand to break 
down the web!” 

Yet his heart felt lighter than it had done for 
many days past. Love and selfishness are in- 
compatible. Reason said, ‘‘ It is for her sake.” 
His heart confessed, ‘* It is for mine.” ° 


"Meanwhile Captain Mowbray returned to the 
apple-honse, where Azalea was still perched high 
up against the ivied wall. For a while he was 
silent and passive, and stood at the foot of the 
ladder, meditatively pulling his mustache. Then 
he looked up at the girl and sighed; much such 
a sigh as a child might give put on his parole 
not to touch forbidden dainties. She looked 
prettier than usual, he thought. But what pleas- 
ure does not seem at its sweetest when it must 
perforce be resigned ? 

There was a pretty girl who, he felt sure, loved 
him (men ‘feel sure” on these subjects much 
sooner than women do, although we are accred- 
ited with the greater share of vanity), and he 
would like very much to take her in his arms, 
and say how ‘*awfully fond he was of hér,” and 
now he had as good as promised he would ‘throw 
her over. How on earth was he to explain his 
change of manner? It was only vesterday he 
had said he loved her, and now he was going 
away, to leave her for good and all—and he had 
never had that kiss! He went a few steps up 
~ ladder, and asked her to throw him some 
ruit. 


think that all the world should turn to gold like 
the beech, and hold its big breath with her 
trance! 

Captain Mowbray took a more practical and 
ordinary view of what was to him a not uncom- 
mon event. 

‘* What a fool I am!”’ he said to himself, rue- 
fully, as he walked back to Holme that after- 
noon. 
my word. But what a charming little mouth it 
is!’ Who could i injure such a pretty child? The 
devil of it is that I've promised to go there 
again to-morrow.’ 


— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


AZALEA. 


Wuite the two in the sunshine outstile par- 
leved with love, George Moore was communing 
with death. When Azalea left her foster-father 
in the morning ‘he was lying on his sofa, more 
than usually well and cheerful, watching with 
interest the eccentric motions of a kitten, beat- 
ing time with his fingers when the clock chimed, 
and mumbling various directions. to old Sally, 
who rejoiced in Master Moore's asperity, taking 
it as a sign that he ‘‘must be feeling better, 

| r dear.” 

The change came suddenly at last. When 
Azalea returned to his presence she said, with 
a sudden pang of disquietude : 

‘*I don’t think he seems so well as usual, 
Sally; do you?” 

And Sally, better accustomed to symptoms of 
disease, shook her head. 

**T have made bold to send the little boy who 
brought the milk to the doctor’s to ask him if 
he can’t step this way presently. According to 
my thinking, Miss Azalea, Maister Moore won't 
trouble us long.” 

The old woman meant no unkindness. She 
only spoke after the manner of her class. To 
the poor, who have to grapple with life as with 
an enemy, death does not wear so harsh an as- 
pect as he does to earth’s more pampered. chil- 
dren; but her words sounded horrible to Azalea. 
With a face bleached of all its glow, and an ex- 
pression of anguish about her quivering mouth, 
she flung herself down in a heap by the old man’s 
side. 

‘“‘Are you feeling ill, father: ?” she. ‘cried; 
**speak to me, just once.” And while, with 
passionate iteration, she besought for the tom- 
fort of a familiar tone which might ease her sick 
terror, George Moore looked vacantly at the clock 
and answered not a word. | 

The doctor shook his head when he saw his 
patient's state; ‘and he told them frankly that 
the old man would not live many hours longer 
—perhaps not more than twelve. He gave them 
a few simple directions, the gist of them being 

\that 4 patient was to be disturbed as little as 
possible. 

* You can do nothing ?” 

Azalea repeated the words mechanically, as 
she sat and stared at the dear face which was 
so soon to be—What? She scarcely. knew. 
Something which would transfigure the familiar 
lineaments into awfulness. 

All through the night George Moore lay mo- 
tionless, turning upward eyes which seemed to 

-reflect a deeper awe than that of the solemn 
shadows they gazed on. It was not until dawn 
that he spoke. Then he mattered, . 

** Azalea !”’ 

She was at his side in an instant, and was in 
time to receive the only heritage he could be- 
queath her. Even as he looked a blessing on 
her pale face, the priceless guerdon of endless 
peace was granted to his own. 


Later hi the day Captain Mowbray stood in 
the Auri conservatory, wondering greatly why 
Azalea did not meet him as usual. He had come 
straight to this, their usual trysting-place, and 
had not heard of the tragedy which had been 
enacted in one of the chambers of the desolate 


house. Auriel was ordinarily so silent that even - 


death could not intensify its calm. 


‘*] might have known I shouldn’t keep 


Thurstan ioe the dull red flags impatiently ; 
but yesterday he had decided to relinquish the 
temptation of this girl’s presence, and now it 
irked him that his temptation should not fall in 
his way so soon by ten minutes as he had ex- 


pected. He had not decided on his plans for - 


the future; he thought he should have to part 
from her very: soon. He intended no evil, he 
would not act unfairly to her; but it would be 
brutal to leave her without an explanation and 
another kiss. Captain Mowbray suffered from 
the not uncommon delusion that kindness of 
manner palliates the motive which pains; but 
who cares how the knife is fashioned that gives 
the stab which murders? If he vacillated as to 
what course he should pursue in the future, he 
was quite certain that he craved her presence 
now; and he paced the dull red flags impatient- 
lv, and twitched spitefully at the weltered leaves 
that trembled with decay on the twisted vine- 
boughs overhead. 

When at last Thurstan heard a light step rustle 
the dead leaves which the rain had clammed to- 
gether on the threshold his face brightened, and 
he moved forward quickly, with his hands out- 
stretched, and then he stopped, checked by the 
unwonted look in the girl’s face. 

‘* What is it? what has happened : ”” Thurstan 
said, anxiously. 

Then, dumbly, like an animal which. by the 
distress in its eyes, draws its master to the spot 
where its offspring lies hurt, the girl led her lover 
toward the chamber of death. And when Cap- 
tain Mowbray learned what had happened, and 
found himself confronted by the unseeing scruti- 
ny of the dead man’s gaze; when he realize 
that, in the whole wide world, this desolate girl 


had ix =: but himself on whom to depend for 
protect:. nd love, every latent good quality he 


se. rose to champion her cause; he could 
think no wrong to that helpless creature who, 
after one look of despair at the motionless torm 
on the bed, came to his arms for comfort in her 
dire agony—for shelter from the nameless terror 
which was oppressing her. - The young man felt 
his own face grow hot with tears as he strove to 
caress away the misery in hers. 

‘“‘ Hush, my darling, hush; don't cry so. I will 
take care of you—I will love you all my life. 
Kiss me, Azalea, and be comforted.” 

Idle words, but none the less honestly meant 
at the time. That night, when Captain Mow- 
bray held his last interview with the dead, the 


"gentleman made a compact with the peasant 


now ennobled forever by the hand of God. 

George Moore dead shielded* Azalea even 
more effectually than he could have done living. 
The dumb lips pleaded her cause with all the 
eloquence of powerlessness. The strangely lus- 
trous eyes reflected Captain Mowbrays con- 
science in their light, and entreated mercy for 
the friendless survivor who had been so dear to 
the corpse while it was man. 

‘*T will marry her,” Captain Mowbray said, 
in answer to the silent interrogation of the dead. 
‘*Please God, I'll take good care of her and 
make her happy.”’ 

‘* Whatever will Miss Azalea do,” old Sally 
said, as the young man placed Azalea in her 
charge ere he left Auriel that night, *‘ and what 
will become of me? Muster Moore was as good 
as five shillings a week to me.’ 

**Take good care of her, and I'll see that you 
are well paid,” Thurstan said, hastily. Then he 
kissed Azalea’s cold cheek and whispered that 
he would be with her early in the morning. 

Thurstan smoked cigarettes with more than 
usual rapidity in his homeward walk to-night, 
a symptom with him of mental perturbation. 

** Yes,” he ‘*] must marry her, I sup- 
pose ; there is nothing else to be done that I can 


Then he tho ght of Lady Di, and sighed. 
The face of an old love is never so vivid in our 
memory as when, its place is about to be usurped 
by anewone. | 

‘‘But, after all, this one is far younger, far 
prettier, ‘and far fonder of me.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WEDDED. 


WueEn George Moore was buried, when that 
solemn presence had passed away from the 
house, Captain Mowbray breathed more freely, 
and moved with a gayer step. When he ap- 
proached the Auriel portals it was a relief to him 


to think, when he looked up at the windows, that - 


the little bedchamber was no longer tenanted 
by that soulless effigy of life. Captain Mowbray 
would fain have treated death as an ill-bred ac- 
quaintance; he would look another way if he 
met him, he would cut him when possible, ignore 
his presence on every occasion, and feel more in- 
jured than shocked when he saw the clownish 
fellow seize a gentleman's hand, whether the lat- 
ter willed it or no, and lead him away into the 


‘shadows among all sorts of queer company. 


The village pastor, an eccentric and accom- 
plished man, who occasionally addressed elo- 
quent homilies to himself (at least he w as, as a 
rule, the only member of his congregation capa- 
ble of understanding any part of his sermon ex- 
cept the concluding blessing), took an unfair ad- 
vantage of Captain Mowbray in the funeral 
sermon, which was preached the Sunday suc- 
ceeding old Moore’s burial. Thurstan had set- 
tled himself for a comfortagle nap; he had as- 
sumed that air of profound ted which is the 
preface to somnolent oblivi x: he had lowered 


his eyes from Azalea’s tear-stained face, and was 
concentrating his gaze on hié boots, when the 
concluding words of the preacher rang from the 
pulpit with the solemnity of a storm-bell, whose 
breath is resonant of shipwreck. He besought 
his hearers snot to walk. backward toward the 


' dark road which is the halting-place of all the 


? 
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HARPER'S 


nations—not to be beguiled by a vain security 
into forgetting that grim jailer who will, sooner 
or later, fetter peasant and peer alike in gyves 
which no mortal hand may unlink. 

‘* Look you, friends, be careful to amend ere 
the light stiffens: in your eyes—ere the poor 
guilty heart is pulseless, and the lips vacant for- 
ever. of their living tenant, the voice—ere you 
are a carcass for worms to eat and earth to 
cover as an unsightly object. Make your peace 
if ye may. Do not barter all for a small part, 
lest you in the last hour be seized with a pang 
keener than all life’s pleasures were sweet. In- 
finite hope has been born within us; assuredly 
infinite mercy will be its reward if we only seek 
it ere it is too late.” 

Tkat evening, when Thurstan sought Azalea, 
he found her writing a letter, on which her tears 
fell fast. For the tirst time since this grief had 
come to her she was constrained to put it into 
verbal shape. She was telling Robert Douglas 
that her dear father was dead; and as she traced 
the letters which recalled to her that nevermore 

at dawn of sun or shut of eve would she receive 
greeting from that beloved face—that never- 
more, whether in blaze of June or gray of win- 
ter, would he note with her the full-orbed peonies 
blush midst the grasses of the lawn, or the rose- 
trees blacken under the grip of frost—now as she 
realized all this, the more keenly, perhaps, be- 
cause the first dumb horror of her anguish was 
passing away, leaving her a prey to vivid mem- 
ories and tender regrets, Azalea felt that to gain 
back one blessed hour of her foster-father’s com- 
panionship she would willingly endure the bitter- 
est penance that fate could devise. As she sat 
in the dim shadows of the saloon her wan cheeks 
and fair hair accorded well with the pale desola- 
tion of that faded chamber. ‘Thurstan half 
started at_her weird appearance; in the blur of 
the ha she was as undefined as any other 
gloom. 

sit/ so still,” he said, hastily; ‘‘ you 
might \as well be one of those creepy ghosts who 
are suppased to be partial to late hours and dark 

corners. Y should prefer a sunshine myself, if 
I’d come up from underground. What are you 
doing ?” 

‘*T am writing to Robert,” she said, sadly, 


**to tell him—all about it, you know; I ought 


to have written before, but I forgot.” 

Thurstan put his hand caressingly round her 
throat; the touch of warm flesh and blood put 
all spectral horrors out of his head. 

‘* My darling,” he whispered, ‘‘ I want you to 


tell Douglas something else; I want you to say | 
that you have promised to be mine—that you 


will be my wife as soon as possible. Will you 
say this, Azalea?—or stop! I had better write 
it myself.” 

Keeping one arm still about her he seized a pen 
with his disengaged hand, and, under the min- 
gled influence of generosity and passion, wrote 
as follows: 


‘*My pEAR OLD Man,—Azalea has told you 
of her father’s death. I can’t make up my mind 
to leave her; and as the peculiarity of her lonely 
position makes it ,unfitting that our intimacy 
should continue on any other terms, I propose 
to make her my wife at once. I hope this will 
meet with your approbation. If it’s all the same 
to you, I’d just as soon keep my marriage dark 
for a while, as 1 shall want a little time to pre- 


pare my father and my creditors for this news.. 


I fear they ll be dreadfully cut up. I hope you'll 
be back soon, so.that we may make some plans 
as to what Azalea had best do when my leave is 
up; I am awfully fond of her, and I dare say 
every thing will come square at last. I don't 
know that I should have made up my mind to 
settle down so soon, but I remembered your ad- 
vice when I Jast saw you, and I also remembered 
that [ owed you a debt of gratitude. If I have 
in any way repaid it by doing the right thing to 
your friend, I am satisfied; the more so as it is 
certainly very jolly to have such a pretty little 
girl so fond of one. 

** Yours ever, 


Thurstan sealed this letter without showing it 
to Azalea; he meant to post it at once, but for- 
got to do so for more than a week; and by the 
time it arrived at its destination Robert Douglas 
had departed from London, and was on his road 
to Auriel again. 

He reached his cottage late one night, and let 
himself in unobserved. He went straight to his 
bedchamber and unpacked with jealous care an 
alabaster figure of Psyche, which the accumu- 
lated savings of weeks had enabled him to pur- 
chase; to achieve this he had been obliged to 
deny himself all but the barest necessaries of life. 
He felt himself quite repaid now as he looked at 
its pure loveliness, and pictured to himself Aza- 
lea’s delight when she. received this addition to 
her few treasures. 

As his heart beat fast with the great joy of his 
nearer proximity to’ her~he forgot how unutter- 
ably weary had been the 4onely hours he had 
passed by the sick-bed of his dying friend. He 
put it away from him—the sick longing, the 
heavy despair which had seemed to weigh him 
to the dust in the arid desert of that time of ab- 
sence: He could have sang with the birds, have 
laughed with the children he passed on the road- 
side. Had the stars of heaven been within his 
reach*he would “haye plucked them from their 
cloudy setting, and cast them away in mere wan- 
tonness of sport. «So like a madman is the wis- 
est of men when he is bewitched by the radiant 
insanity of love. 

As yet he knew neither of Moore’s death nor 
, of Azalea’s marriage. The former was dumb, 
deaf, an@blind in yonder church-yard. And the 
girl—the final hope, the final joy, the one late 
blossom of Douglas’s sterile heart—was sleeping 
with her head pillowed on her young husband's 
breast, comforted for her sorrow, and believing 


- of light through the dark shadow of the wainscot 


‘fight for life inch by inch, he swore.in his pride ; 


that fate could bring her no further woe now 
that the shield of -his love would be evermore 
about her. 


— . 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
FIRE. 
Ir was night—the night of Douglas’s return 
home—and Auriel was still as a sepulchre. 
It was the dumbest, darkest hour of the night, 
when a red tongue of flame made a sudden flash 


at the foot of the old oak staircase. A smoul- 
dering beam which had -long been threatening 
mischief behind the panels broke into glaring 


fury. 

While death, the death of suffocation or of 
scorching agony, was rushing toward them, the 
pair in the bedchamber slept on, all uncon- 
scious. The girl was the first to awake; she 
awoke with a horrible feeling of stifling, as if 
some one were gagging her; then she stared 
round with dazed eyes, and realized that death 
was in the room with her and with her lover. 

‘* Thurstan,” she moaned, ‘‘ oh, Thurstan.” 

Then her terror found fuller voice, and she 
grasped him by the arm, crying: 

‘* Wake up, Thurstan, wake up!” 

She did not speak very loudly, but something 
in the desperate concentration of her tone stirred 
the sleeper. 

What’s the row ?” 

He was wide awake now, sitting up like one 
fearing the sudden attack of a foe, yet uncertain 
as to what quarter the stroké came from. A hot 
roll of smoke curling in under the door made him 
comprehend the nature of the danger. In an in- 
stant he was at the door, and, opening it cau- 
tiously, looked outside into a blackened gulf in 
place of a landing. ‘Then he closed it, shaking 
his head, and went quickly to the window and 
threw it open. The ivy leaves which fringed the 
casement were steeped in dew and moonlight, 
the sweet cool breath of night poured its balm 
into the awe-stricken eyes of the pair. : 

Azalea dropped one white arm in the forest of 
leaves, then pulled it back, shaking her head. 

‘*You see,” she muttered under her breath, 
as if fearing lest the red, furious enemy without 
should hear and punish her speech, ‘* it wouldn't 
hold any thing heavier than a bird.” 

She held in her hand a crooked stem of ivy, 
graced by a trail of foliage. ‘Thurstan looked 
at it critically, ‘It won’t hold, but it may aid,” 
he said, briefly. ‘‘Letussee.” 

He pulled off the blankets and counterpane, 
and by his voice and self- possessed manner 
steadied the girl’s trembling hands while she as- 
sisted him to knot them together. : 

It is still nearly twenty feet from the ground,” 
Thurstan said, when thé string of blankets had 
been let down as far as it would go. ‘* What’s 
to be done now ?” 

What was to be done? Their eyes began to | 
smart, the girl’s face grew,more hopeless; there 
was yet, however, no sign of resignation in Thurs- 
tan’s face; manhood in its prime of warm blood, 
fair looks, and eager desires, will not lightly re- 
sign the mysterious gift of vitality; he would 


but when he looked at the girl bythis side a soft- 
er impulse took possession of him, and, with the 
reverence of doubt, he added: 

‘* Please God.” 

He drew up the blankets again, and folding. 
one round her, bade her sit quiet on the bed: , 

Then he made another effort at the door; he 
could see nothing now, not even the shadow of 
the chasm formed by the falling in of the land- 
ing-place. ‘The smoke blinded and stifled him. 
The opposite wall was invisible ; so were the mel- | 
low-hued paintings which had adorned its side. 

She was conscious that this awful moment 
might be shadowed by a yet greater despair. 

‘* Together, love, together,” she muttered. 
‘* Let us be together, whateverecomes.” 

‘*It doesn’t matter,” he said, sadly. ‘* This 
chance is gone. Look!” The flames had caught 
hold of the shelf at the opposite end, and were 
leaping toward them with ferocious gayetvy. <A 
fresh cloud of smoke made them recoil behind 
the shelter of the door. ‘Then Thurstan closed 
it gently, as one who lets«fall a coffin lid over a 
dead face;and bore the girl back to her couch. 

Through the open casement came hints of the 
quiet night. A distant church-bell tolled the 
hour to its motionless congregation under the 
turf. Meadows pale gold in the moonlight, 
long glooms under the elms, sweet dewy airs, 
the fitful shadow of a bat. crossing the moon’s 
face—such was the scene without. Almost all 
the innocent lives that haunt the air were stilled 
in that deep repose; no restless wings fluttered 
the leaves. Only the sleepy croak of a raven 
answered the preaching of the church-bell. 

Captain Mowbray was still too reliant on the 
vigor of his health and strength to relinquish 
hope. Die! of course they should not die! 
True, their best chan¢e was gone; but death was 
not meant for such as they. He tried the door 
again, but the outside gulf was wider, the danger 
more imminent than ever. 

He pulled the rusty wire of the bell violently, 
in hopés of attracting the attention of the old 
crone below. He went to the window and 
shouted until he was hoarse. 

He speculated on every possible and impossi- 
ble mode of escape. He tried to crush in the 
panels of the wall which divided their room 
from the saloon; but the tough oak resisted his 
efforts. He toré up the old carpet into strips 
and tried to lengthen the ladder of blankets 
which he had projected. It was not until every 
effort had ended in frustration that Captain 
Mowbray began to wonder whether it was of any 
use repenting of his sins. 

He went and sat down by the girl’s side, and 
for a while they spoke no words. 


= Then he broke the silence. 


WEEKLY, 

“*Tt’s horrible,” he said, shivering. 
this death, Azalea?” 

Yes,’ she said, mechanically, ‘‘this is 
death.” 

** It’s very hard,” he cried, savagely. ‘‘I am 
none too good; but oh, my little darling, what 
have you done to deserve such an end ?” 

**It might be the harder to bear,” she said, in 
the hushed, awed voice in which she had spoken 
ever since she had become conscious of their 
peril. 

‘*T don’t see how,” he answered, gloomily. 
**'To be burned away to nothing like two help- 


Is 


less idiotic moths, ugh!” 

**We are together,” she said, simply; and 
there and then they clung to each other, and 
were again silent. | 

Then a reckless mood took’ 
Mowbray. 

** What's the use of my playing the saint now, 
at the last moment, when I've lived as a sinner 
all my life?” he cried. ‘‘ What’s the use of my 
begging pardon now, like a school-boy repenting 
in sight of the rod? I have lived what men 
call a ‘fast,’ and God calls a bad life. I have 
rarely thought of sacred things except to take 
their names in vain. My whole life has been for 
myself. Ihave given nothing to my God; what 
should my God give me ?” 

_ Mercy,” whispered the girl, clinging tighter 
to him; ‘*‘mercy and forgiveness. JZis forgive- 
ness is not to be measured by man’s. It extends 
to millions, and is infinite. Even at the last mo- 
ment all that He asks is faith and repentance. 
Oh, my darling! my darling! let us at least pray 
that we may not be parted for all eternity.” 

**Tt’s no use, my dear.. A man is judged by 
his life, not by his death. Should I grovel from 
fear where I did not kreel for love? After all, 
tis but to go to sleep! fe averted his face 
from her, and broke into a low song, something 
about meeting death boldly, and fearing neither 
man nor devil. 

His gay tone sounded more ghastly to Azalea’s 
ear than the saddest wail would have done. 

**Don't!” she said, piteously. 

Then she clasped her hands on his shoulder, 
and prayed : 

‘*Qur Father which art heaven—” 

** Hark!” interrupted Thurstan; ‘‘*do you hear 
that?” It was the sound of a beam falling out= 
side. 

** Hallowed. be thy name,” :she continued, 
never relaxing the intentness of her eyes and 
tone. “ Thy mn come. ‘Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven.” 
what failed her. A feeling of suffocation choked 
her accents; but she looked at Thurstan so earn- 
estly that he was fain to finish the prayer for her. 
It came to his lips mechanically—he had not ut- 
tered it since he was a little boy at his nurse’s 
knee, but the sound of it brought a strange sense 
of comfort to him. She echved his ** Amen” 
feebly ; her head dropped on his shoulder. 

** Kiss me, ‘Thurstan; it may be the lasty the 
very last.” 

He joined his lips to hers, and took her in his 


possession of 


arms; they said no more; that kiss was their . 


farewell. And, with calmness born of despair, 
the two clung together as though each would 
shield the other from the impending horror. 


It was about this time that Douglas walked to 
the window of his bedroom, to look, witha glance 
which was a strange mixture of passion and rev- 
erence, a blessing on Azalea’s home. Was that 
mist rising over the Auriel woods? Surely no 
mist was ever so concentrated over one parficu- 


lar group of firs? Presently the mist rolled away, 


and was succeeded by a red light, which wavered 
like a vast torch flared by the wind. 

In one brief instant the love in his eves changed 
to stupor; then a spasm of unutterable anguish 
his face. 

‘*My love! my love! oh my God! Azalea!” 
To fling off his coat, so that, he might run dis- 
embarrassed to asouse the inmates of a neigh- 
boring cottage, and dispatch them to the village 
for assistance, was the work of a second. : 

With a might} eftort he forced his voice into 
an intelligible order. ‘‘ Tell them to bring up 
ladders directly, and send man and horse to 
Ww for the engine. ‘Tell them it is life or 
death. Auriel is on fire!” The astounded cot- 
tager gaped and queried, but the face, pale as 
ashes, had flashed past the casement; this ap- 
parition in the night had pointed its hand toward 
the red stain in the sky, like a scared spirit indi- 
cating the awful light of hell, and then had dis- 
appeared in the mist of distance. 


Through dewy meadows which seemed heavy 
with stifling wind, through thick grass which 
cumbered the striving feet, over shining roads, 
through cruel bars made by hedgerows, Robert 
Douglas ran, his eyes maddened by th&t terrible 
light. The mist seemed to cling to him like a 
winding-sheet ; his heart was a burden of stone; 
yet he did not relax his desperate speed ; some- 
thing within him sustained”laboring breath and 
failing limbs. 

One more shadowy group of.trees left behind 
him, and then he leaped rather than ran round 
the last curve of the path, and Auriel was before 
him. ‘There was no sign of life about the place 
save where a few half-stupefied birds flew out of 


the ivy; no symptom of any effort to escape on 


the part of its inhabitants; either they slept in 
unconsciousness, or death had deepened sleep. 

Douglas tried to call, but his lips refused to 
make any sound; he tried the doors, but they 
were securely fastened. 

He beat his hand and arms against the panels ; 
but they were oak, made strong with nails, which 
bruised his flesh, and against which he could make 
no impression ; then, with the yell ofa wild beast, 
he fled to where he remembered to have seen a 
tall ladder Iving acainst the ivied wall. 

Around this ladder Douglas twined his arms, 


Then her voice some-’ 


| the young man’s face; then dragged him to the . 


struck on the face. 


|, the interior of the chamber. 


and with an effort—for his strength was well- 
nigh spent, and the ladder was heavy—dragged 
it under the window of Azalea’s bedchaniber. . | 
For one brief second he drooped his face against ¢ 
the bars, crying in his heart: 

** Help mé, O God, lest I fail!” 

Then he lifted up his brow, on which the swoll- 
en veins stood out*like heavy wales, thrust out 
his arms, and ran up the steps, crying, in a hoarse 
voice : 
Azalea, child, I am coming-to you!” 

In another moment he stood in the open case- ; 
ment, then reeled forward toward the bed, then | 
recoiled, and stood dumb and motionless. On i 
the couch before him were two persons—a girl 7 : 
andaman. Their arms were about each other; 
the girl’s head rested on the man’s shoulder; her .. 
lips were half open, as though she were still com- 


muning with heaven; her eyes, lifted up in.a tt 
sort of stupor, neither saw nor heeded Douglas. i 
He on his part gazed for one instant on the arms fy 
coiled round the younger man’s throat; then he d 
plucked at them furiously, and sought to take rs. 
her. The reugh touch aroused her. She moaned ¢ 
—‘* Thurstan!” and tightened the embrace of 
her arms. 

Douglas: drew back as though he had been } 


** Shall she die?” he mut- 
tered; ‘‘shall I leave her where she is ?” 

Then he looked at the little feet hanging like 
two snow-flakes ever Mowbray's knees, and pic- 
tured them as they might be presently, scorched | 
by the cruel flames. i. 

will save her!” he panted; ‘‘she shall 
not be touched! she shall live! but as to 
him—” 

He looked at Mowbray with a glance of in- 
expressible aversion. 

‘** This smoke will soon kill him,” he thought ; 
‘““he will be dead—dead—dead !” 

He repeated the word with vindictive satis 
faction. 

Meanwhile the roar of flames grew londer, 
and a portion of: the wall near the door fell in. 
Then a sudden“impulse—an impulse born of 
something greater than human passion—thrilled 
the miserable wretch who was the only conscious 
spectator of this strange scene. © 

‘* Awake!” he thundered. ‘* Fool! are you 
going to die like a rat in a hole ?” 

He seized a jug of water and dashed it against 


window and left him there, the night-air blowing 
in on his bare chest. 

Meanwhile the alarm of fire had aroused the 
sleeping country. ‘From homestead to home- 
stead, from peaceful hamlets to towns where 
vice keeps vigil, the cry of alarm had passed on 
with the rapidity of a malign rumor, ‘The quiet 
lanes round Auriel echoed to the gallop of horses, 
the flower-beds were trdmpled down by an ex- 
cited crowd, a roar of voices began to mingle 
with the roar of tlames, cries of warning and en- 
couragement arose in all directions; presently 
the crowd, which had surged by to the walls 
like a disorderly attacking army, paused to ob- 
serve a strange spectacle. 

They saw a man descending the ladder placed 
against the north tower with a burden over Itis 
shoulder. <A fair, helpless, half-dead looking 
thing, whose hair fell around ‘him in a shower 
of gold; it had white limbs which drodped htav- 
ily by its side, and which afforded no sort of as- 
sistance to this perilous descent. 

‘*Tt’sawoman!” cried those below. ‘*‘ Hurrah! 
he’s saved her!” 

** No, she’s dead.” | 

‘* Not she—only faint.” 

‘* Steady the ladder; don’t you see it’s nearly 
over ?” 

Amidst cheers and exclamations, with a sea 
of pale wondering faces turned up toward him, 
watching his progress with intense exeitement,! * 
the man on the ladder came down rapidly and - 
gave the form he carried into their arms; then, 
before question could be asked, he reascended 
the steps and‘ disappeared into the cloud of 
smoke issuing from the casement.. 

When he was next visible he was blackened, 
scorched, blistered. His hair and eyebrows 
were singed and his face was undistinguishable. 
He called out 

‘* There is a-man here; some one of you come 
and take him. I can hot bring him further.” 

Instantly a dozen hands steadied the ladder. 
Two men ran up the steps and assisted each. 
other in bringing down the helpless figure of 
Thurstan Mowbray. } 

They laid him on the grass and made a space 
round him. ‘The girl, who had partially recov- 
ered her senses, crawled to his side and -bent 
over him. Her first conscious thought was of 
him, as had been her last. | 

She trembled violently when she realized what 
had been his danger. 

It was not until he was sufticienthy recovered. 
to stagger up from his recumbent position that, . 
following his movement with eyes still jealous 
with fear, she happened. to glance at that cage- 
ment through which they had evaded death. 
‘Then a great shriek burst from her white lips. 

‘¢Look, Thurstan!” she cried, ‘‘ Douglas is 
there. °O God.! what is he doing?” 

Douglas had waited until Mowbray was safely 
conveyed to the ground—waited until the last 
man was off the ladder—had watched the move- _ 
ment made by the girl below as she dragged her- — 
self toward her lover. 

And then—was it by accident that he gave the 
ladder a push which hurled it to the ground? 
Had he anticipatéd that from its age it was un- _ 
sound and would snap in its fall? It did so; 
and as the people below hurriedly endeavored 
to remedy the ‘fracture and shouted to him to 
keep a good heart, Robert Douglas turned his 
face away from the stars, the fresh air, and the 
friendly voices of his kind, and disappeared into 
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M. EUGENE ROUHER. 


ROUHER. 


EvGENE RovuweEr, Senator, late Minister of 
State, Minister of Finance, Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, of the Orders of Leopold, the 
Black Eagle of Prussia, the Oak, St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus, etc., is essentially a man of 
the Second Empire. His Imperialism is purely 


- due to the force of events—family connections or 


political antecedents have in no way influenced 
the outset of his career, or determined his high 
advancement. Indeed, his early political con- 
victions, if he had any—which appears doubtful 
—seem to have sympathized with Orleanism. 
Endowed with mental powers of a high order, 
he sought to. enter early upon public life, and, 
conscious of his aptitude for real work, he re- 
solved, on attaining the first step, to trust to 
circumstances to bear him on to the goal of his 
ambition. 

EvuGeENE ROUHER was born at Riom, Novem- 
ber 30, 1814. At the age of fourteen he was 
admitted a student at the Naval School of An- 
gouléme; but, fortunately for him, the revolu- 
tion of 1830 occurred, and the monarchy of 
July having suppressed that institution his pros- 
pects of a naval career were abandoned. On 
concluding his collegiate studies at Clermont he 
was sent to the great School of Law in Paris, 


‘¢ nour faire son droit,” without which no French- 
man’s education is considered complete. After 
being called to the bar he returned to Riom, 
where he soon acquired a good practice and con- 
siderable repute by defending the democratic 
cause in press prosecutions. 

Elected, after the revolution of 1848, a rep- 
resentative for Le Puy-de-Dome, he favored all 
measures devised to frustrate the policy of the 
‘** Party of Action.” 

Louis NAPOLEON, soon after his election to 
the Presidency, appointed M. RouHER Minister 
of Justice. From this period RouHER’s apti- 
tudes for parliarfféntary contention were estab- 
lished. He forced through the Chamber the 
bill known by the name of ‘‘ Loi du 31’ Mai,” re- 
stricting universal suffrage. He introduced and 
carried the law limiting the liberty of the press. 
His name, however, does not appear once in 
connection with the events of the coup détat, 
January 26, 1852, he was appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, and was charged 
with the administration of the section of Legisla- 
tion, Justice, and Foreign Affairs. In this new 


sphere of action his characteristic talents and ca- 
pacity for work manifested themselves in a con- 


spicuous manner. 
M. RovuweEr was successively President of the 
Commission of Pensions to aged persons, member 
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BALL'S EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WASHINGTON, PUBLIC GARDEN, BOSTQN. 
PuoToGRaruEp By J. W. Buack, Boston.—{Sge Pace 510.) 


complished, public works and improvements 


of the Commission. charged to distribute eight | 
of every kind have been carried out all over 


millions of francs in execution of the testamentary, 
disposition of the Emperor NAroLeon, and mem- | the country. By a decree of the 12th of June, 
ber of the Commission of the Universal Exposi- || 1856, he was raised to the dignity of a Sena- 
tion of 1855. On the 3d of February in that | tor. In conjunction with Barocne he negotia-~ 
year he accepted the port-folio of Agriculture, | ted with Mr. Conpen the commercial treaty be- 
Commerce, and Public Works. Under his ad- | tween France and England, which was signed on 
ministration immense reforms have been ac- | the 23d of January, 1860. The unexampledim- _ 
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: 
petus given to French trade by the treaty has 
opened up prospects of prosperity far bevond the 
t sanguine expectations. Since 1860 he has 

-otiated the commercial treaties offFrance with 
Belgium, Prussia, the Zellyerein, and Italy, all 
bared on the same-enlightened and liberal prin- 
ciples. On the 24th of June, 1863, RoucHEerR 

assed from the Ministry of Commerce to the 

Pre-idency of the Council of State, to whose 

functions was added the duty of explaining 

and defeifding in the Legislative Chamber,. in 

roricert with the Minister of State, the projects 

f Jaw and questions of policy submitted to its 

deliberations. Toward the close of the year he 

replaced, ad interim, M. Boupet as Minister of 

the Interior. On the death of M. it, 

Rovuer succeeded him in the- Premiership. 

This position he has been recently compelled 

wks to resign, owing to the pressure of the Third 

Party in the @erps Legislatif. He has been 

called to the Presidency of the French Senate. 

M. RovHeR may justly be ranked among the 

; great orators who have adorned the delibera- 
tive assemblies of France. 


CINCINNATI ALMS-HOUSE. 


THE 

Ohio, has the largest, the most 
bevutifal, and the most commodious Alms-house 
‘ —in the world. Our engraving on page 509 gives 
ak a very fair idea of the architectural beauty of 
~ this structure. In this, as in other public build- 
“ ings recently erected, our Western cities are giv- 
_ing a-very suggestive lesson to those in the Last. 


BALL'S EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF 
WASHINGTON, BOSTON. 

Tus statue, recently erected in the Public 

Garden of Boston, of which we give on page 509 

a faithful repres®ntation from a photograph by 

Al ; the eminent artist Mr. J. W. Brack, had its or- 

\ iim in a general desire of Bostonians to have a 

suitable memorial of WasHINGTOonN by. their fel- 

low -citizen- THomas Batt, the sculptor, A 

committee of prominent gentlemen was appoint- 

ed, and Mr. Batu’s services secured. This was 

a little more than teu years'ago. Ion. Ropert 

Wixturop took an active interest in the plan, 

anid initiated the public movement by an address 

in the Musie Hall, in which he expressed the be- 

lief that none would have occasion to repent 

having **set the Bal/ in motion.” Soon after- 

oy ward a fair was held which added twel¥e thou- 

sand dollars to the fund. ‘The city government 

appropriated ten thousand dollars; a generous 

43 amount was contributed from the surplus fund 

ae of the Everett statue, and the work was soon 

placed on a satistactory basis. The model was 

completed in 1n64, and the casting, in bronze, 

was intrusted to the Anies Manufacturing Com- 

pany, at Chicopee, Massathusetts. ‘The extreme 

. length of the statue is 16 feet, height 16 feet, 

s height of Washington 12 feet, height of plinth 

134 feet. The pedestal, which is of Quincy grgn- 


ite, was designed by HamMmatr BI is 15 | 


feet in length, 74+ feet. in width, and 14 feet in 
height. ‘The weight of the statue is 10,600 
pounds, and the total cost $42,400. It was un- 
veiled to the public on the afternoon of July 3, 
Ist, and was presented to the city by Hon. 
ALEXANDER H. Rier, Chairman of the Wash- 
ington Statue Committee, in a brief and ap- 
propriate speech, Mavor N. B. SHtUrRTLEFF re- 
~ponding in behalf of the city. It is an orna- 
ment to the Public Garden, and an honor to 
Boston. 


PEARL FISHERY IN THE GULF OF 
CALIFORNIA, 


Praris are found in the bay of La Paz, 
around the little islands. at its entrance. ‘The 
best fishing- ground is between the island of 
Spirito Santo and the port of Pichilingo, if we 
ean this style a creek surrounded with a few 
bamboo huts, which is nevertheless the general 
rendezvous of the men interested in the pearl 

‘fishery for three months im the vear, being 
abandoned the rest of thé time to jackals and 
ever. 


The pearl-ovster fovnd in the Gulf of Califor-~ 


nia differs slightiv from that of the Gulf of Ormus 
and the Indian Ocean, ‘The shell, once open, 
presents two beautiful, almost circular, valves, 
resembling wings, and lined with a thick, daz- 
ailing, and polished mother-of-pearl, which for- 
merly gave to the Gulf of California the name 
of the Vermilion,Sea. The animal which has 
built this magnificent abode differs little at first 
sight from our edible ovstér: and may, indeed, 
be eaten with impunity; it is not, however, 
agreeable to the taste—raw, it is slimy, bitter, 
and disgusting; while cooked, it is so hard that 
it is masticated with difficulty. ‘The fleshy part 
that adheres to the shell, when thinly sliced and 
cooked with allspice, is jvery good eating, but 
extremely indigestible. 
\ Pearl fishing was Commenced in the Gulf of 
California in 1580, forty-six years after the dis- 
covery of the country, by the Jesuits, who dis- 
covered the placers and taught the Indians how 
to dive. ~ From 1580 to 1855, or 275 vears, the 
fishery vielded 1,911,300 ewts. of shells, and 
2770 pounds of pearls, worth about $5000 per 
pound. ‘The average vield during this period 
has been, therefore, about $50,000 worth of 
pearls a year. Itis necessary to open about sev- 
en hundred ewts. of shells to obtain a pound of 
pearls, 

The color of the pearl is very variable, and 
two are rarely found alike. ‘They range from 
white to black, including every possible variety 
of tint, but all marked by the changeable reflec- 
tions of light found in the mother-of-pearl. The 
most highly prized are spherical in shape; al- 


4 


mond, nut, and pear shaped pearls are also very 
valuable. The rose pearl, a variety only found 
in the Gulf of California, is always pear-shaped. 

‘The best season for pearl fishing is from the 
middle-of May to the middle of August, when 
the indispensable conditions, viz., no breeze and 
a dead calm during part of the day, clear wéeath- 
er and a cloudless sky, are usually found_in/the 


morning. At two o'clock in the afternoon the — 


northeast wind springs up, and rain often comes 
on; the evening, therefure, is spent in opening 
the morning's harvest. 

Having obtained permission from the Govern- 
ment,’which claims one-fifth of the profits, to 
fish on a certain space, the contractor repairs to 
Pichilingo, with a vessel laden with provisions, 
clothing, and trinkets, as bribes wherewith to en- 
gage the best divers. The conditions demanded 


are simple: board during the fishing season, re- - 


turn to their homes at the end thereof, and half 
the oysters before they are opened. The first 
few days are spent by the divers in practicing, by 
diving a little way below the surface and gradu- 
ally inereasing the time of their stay. After 
three or four trials the diver is master of himself. 
The average time of remaining under water is 
two minutes; some few stay three minutes, but 
never longer. At first the blood gushes from 
their nose, ears, and even eyes, on reaching the 
surface, through the compression of blood in the 
lungs. ‘They use no other remedy than rest and 
salt-water. ‘These sanguinary emissions soon 
cease, and those who do not exceed reasonable 
limits in their stay never bleed ‘again. 

At last all is ready ; the women are settled in 
huts on the shore, the huts are provisioned, and 
the divers are inured to their task. The fishery 
opens with a solemn ceremony. A sorceress ex- 
orcises the sea, and reminds the sharks of their 
past misdeeds, adjuring*them to behaye them- 
selves in the future, for the sons of her tribe 
have lungs of steel, a heart of bronze, and an arm 
of iron. 

The divers work in different ways. Some 
have a sort of apron with pockets, which holds 
the oysters and leaves their hands free; ‘others 
dive naked, and bring up the oysters under their 
leftarm. On the average, a diver seldom brings 
up more than five or six oysters, and never more 
than twelve. 
ers none. Some are moored with an anchor, 
and others by a stone tied to a rope. Some of 
the divers go down with a stone, which is drawn 
up, but the greater part have nothing, either in 
plunging or rising; a few have a rope passed 
round their waist and fastened to the boat. In 
a sea infested with monsters like this, the safest 
conrse seems to be to have perfect freedom of 
movement. 

All the divers are armed with a short stick, or 
estaca, hardened in the fire and pointed at each 
end. ‘This is their only tool and weapon; they 
are allowed nothing with which they could open 
an oyster under water and hide its contents. In 
each boat there is at least one capataz in the 
stern to watch the oysters, and another at the 
bow to warn the divers of danger. 
there is a sorceress, generally old, drunken, and 
ugly, who shrieks and raves, and, on the whole, 
frightens off the sharks by the noise-she makes. 

Good crews, wire there are hovick, are 
usually divided into two groups, working half an 
hour in turn. During this half hour the divers 
on duty merely rest their hands on the edge of 
the boat,‘pass their oysters to the capataz, who 
throws them on their heap, take breath for a 
moment, and plunge anew into the sea. ‘The 
less experienced, or those who still bleed, are 
divided into three groups, and rest longer.’ ‘Nhey 
always dive fasting from liquids and solids. 

On reaching the bottom the diver rapidly de- 
taches the oysters about him with the aid of his 
estaca, if need be, then rises to the surface. 
But the opportunities for fraud are numerous. 
If he sees a shell gaping he quickly opens it by 
introducing the estaca crosswise, and if he finds 
nothing, comes up with an oyster or two, saying 
that they were all that he saw. Somg who can 
stay under water three minutes open a Shell every 
time, for the pearl-oyster is easily opened. They 
are soon suspected by the capataz, who often de- 
tects the fraud by finding the end of the estaca 
notched or broken. ‘The pearls thus abstracted 
are either swallowed or introduced into the rec- 
tum. ‘The first operation is easy ; but the pearls 
are greatly injured by passing through the di- 
gestive canal. The second process leaves the 
pearl all its brilliancy; but it needs extraordi- 
nary skill for a diver to open an oyster, extract 
the pearl, secrete it, and pick up enough oysters 
not to rise empty-handed, all in two minutes. 

About noon they return to land. Each man 
divides his pile into two parts, and gives the con- 
tractor his choice, keeping the remaining share. 
Some sell it on the spot to avoid the trouble and 
risk of opening, acting on the principle that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. ‘The shells 
belong to the contractor. 


who hay 
in 


one by one, and thrown into a, wooden trough ; 
the shells to which a pearl adheres are laid aside, 
and the whole family, eagerly bending over the 
trough, sift the miasmatic mass through their 
fingers. ‘This process generates grave and often 
mortal diseases. In the fishing season a blind 
pilot could find his way to the port of Pichi- 
lingo by the horrible stench which exhales from 
it. 

The Indians who are fortunate enough to find 
costly pearls waste their money on the spot, and 
at the end of the season are generally as poor as 
before. As tu the contractors, their expenses 


Some boats have rowers, and‘oth- . 


In many 


are heavy and their risks great; what with their 
vessels, crew, and at least sixty divers and their 
families, whom they have to feed, it is impossible 
to undertake the business with less than ten thou- 
sand dollars ; and a man with ten thousand dol- 
lars in those countries can find much pleasanter 
means of investing his capital; the competition, 
therefore, is very limited. 

Attempts have been made at cultivating the 
pearl-oyster; but where they have been made to 
live, as in Sweden, the shell has lost its brilliancy, 
proving that the rays of the tropical sun, which 
are absorbed by the oyster, are needed to give-it 
its radiant tints. In the culture of the pearl- 
oyster a tropical latitude, a calm sea, a special 
ground, and no interposition of shade between 
the shells and the sun are needed; and then 
pearls are only found in oysters seven years 
old. 

We must say a few words about the monsters 
which infest the seas, and which, at other times 
seldom seen in the Gulf of La Paz, swarm there 
at the pearl-diving season. ‘The sharks are little 
dreaded; being obliged to turn over before they 
can seize their prey, the divers, warned by theclam- 
or from their friends on the boat, have time to 
escape ; or, if attacked, they extend their hand, 


grasping the estaca, which the shark bites violent-. 


ly ; the hardened wood wounds his jaws, which 
are very tender, and he lets go his victim with a 
howl of pain. It is a mistake to suppose that 
sharks scent sickness on board a ship, and follow 
in its wake in the expectation of devouring a 
corpse; a body thrown into the sea is always 
weighted ; and as the shark can not dive, and is 


obliged to turn over in order to bite, the prey is 


out of his reach before he can attack it. 

But if the Indians care little for the shark, it 
is not so with the tintorera, whose name he nev- 
er utters without a shudder. There are two kinds 
of tintoreras; the first is called by the natives 
prima (or eousin) to the shark, which it resem- 
bles in general appearance. It is far more dan- 
gerous, however, for it swims between two waves, 
and has its mouth at the end of the muzzle in- 
stead of underneath, so that it is not obliged to 
turn over in order to bite. ‘The second, or the 
tintorera proper, belongs to the species of angel- 
fish (an odd kind of angels!), and is a huge, broad, 
flat fish, which can be compared to nothing bet- 
ter than a great blanket, Both, fortunately, 
swim slower than the shark, which enables the 
diver to escape them when the boat is not far off. 

‘These monsters are eager for human flesh, 
and extremely dangerous through their facility 
for procuring it. ‘They derive their name, tin- 
torera, or dyer, from a dark, viscous fluid which 
they emit from their bodies, and which seems to 
have a stupefying effect. The prima eats no- 
thing but living flesh, while the tintorera feeds 
only on putrefying bodies. The latter is very 
phosphorescent, and is easily seen anight. It 
flattens itself on the sand and waits for its prey. 
The first unhappy diver who comes near sees 
the water clouded around him, and’ feels his 
limbs paralyzed by a magnetic influence. The 
monster envelops him and smothers him as if 
in a blanket, then drags him away, and covers 
himself and his prey with sand. The work of 
putrefaction soon begins, and, ghoul-like, the 
monster devours his horrible feast. ‘This fearful 
drama makes a strong impression on the minds 
of the divers, who see something supernatural in 
the phosphorescence and magnetic power of the 
tintorera. ‘The prima is about ten feet in length ; 
the tintorera covers a space from five to thirtgen 
feet long. Both have several rows of teeth, like 
the shark, planted not in the maxillaries, but on 
the lips. ‘There are also the sword-fish and the 


pieuyre, or the famous devil-fish of Victor Hugo. 


The latter, though sometimes huge in size, in- 
‘spires the divers with little terror; they some- 
times even catch it and use it for food. 


SUPERSTITION IN RUSSIA. 


WE hear of horrid sects at present in Russia, 
practicing human and ote, sacrifices, with 
rites almost more devilish than any recorded in 
history. It is a strange thing how faith may be 
perverted, and made to minister to the vilest 
passions. The ‘*Communion of the Flesh of the 
Lamb” and the **‘Communion of the Blood of 
the Lamb” really seem to have been invented 
by the lowest demons of the bottomless pit. The 
subject is too revolting to be pursued into detail ; 
it is enough to say, that an infant seven days old 
is bandaged over the eyes, stretched over a 
dish, and a silver spoon thrust into the side, so 
as to pierce the heart. The elect suck the child's 
blood—that is ‘‘the Blood of the Lamb.” The 
body is left to dry up in another dish full of sage, 
then crushed into powder, and eaten in small 
cakes. That is ‘‘the Flesh of the Lamb.” We 
must really apologize for stating these frightful 
things, but they are actually occurring in Russia 
in 1869. 


SUPPRESSION OF GAMBLING IN 
EUROPE. 
Ir has long been a vexed question whether the 
interests of morality would be better served by 
suppressing or continuing to tolerate the gam- 


bling-tables which still exist in a few towns on 


the European continent; the advocates of sup- 
pression taking their stand on the immorality of 
legalizing what they are pleased to term dens 
of vice and iniquity, while the partisans of tol- 
eration assert that the less evil is to be appre- 
hended from a system of gambling conducted 
faitly and under Government surveillance than 
from the unlicensed and clandestine tripots to 
which players would resort if deprived of the fa- 
cilities which at present exist for the indulgence 
of their passion. The German hells are all 
doomed to be suppressed at the expiraiion of 


their present leases; a recen 


‘ote of theeBelgian 
Chambers has fixed the 31st of October, 1871, 
as the date on which ‘Fatal Zero” shall come 
up for the last time in Spa; and. now a petition, 
signed by 1500 inhabitants of Nice, has been 
presented to the French Senate praying that 
body to use its influence to procure the suppres- 
sion of the great strong-hold of gambling at Mo- 
naco. Should their efforts be successful the En- 
glish settlement in Heligoland will be the last ref- 
uge of the lovers of rouge-et-noir and roulette. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 


Mr. R. H. Patterson, in one of the maga- 
zines, says that Professor Palmieri, who has so 
ciel studied the phenomena of Vesuvius, de- 
clares that there is a perceptible relation between 
the phases of the moon and the developments of 
volcanic action.” Any one who has lived in the 
South, or even sailed in the Mediterranean, may 
have noticed how carefully sleepers in the open 
air guard their head and face against the rays 
of the moon, to avert ophthalmia and other ills. 
In India, meat exposed to the moon-rays imme- 
diately putrefies. The moon’s influence produces 
tides and currents in the atmosphere just as it does 
in the ocean. Some of these facts indicate a lu- 
nar action more subtle than science can yet ac- 
count for. 


A NEW BEAUTIFYING AGENT. 


Att dentifrices had their drawbacks until the 


salubrious bark of the Soap-Tree was brought 


from the Chilian valleys to-perfect the fragrant 
SozopontT, the most wholes reliable, and de- 
lightful article for the teeth that a brush was 
ever dipped into.—[ Comy] é 


SoMETHING TO Do. — Good wages paid. 
Send for particulars to the Wuite Fami Ly 
ScaLE Works, 296 Pearl St., New York. 


Dysrersta TaBiets cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. S. G. We.iuine, 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ 
New Work—Ready on Saturday, the 24th. 


5 or, THE Rigut RELATIONS OF 
THE Sexes. A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the 
Laws of Conjugal Selection, and showing who may 
and who may not marry. By 8S. R. Weis, Author of 
‘“*New Physiognomy,” How to Read Character,” &c. 
This work contains directions by which one may 
judge of the mental and physical compatibility of 
different temperaments, qualitications for matrimony, 
right age to marry, the model wife, the model hus- 
band, marriage customs of the world, celibacy and 
crime, with the prose and poetry of love, courtship, 
and wedded life. One 12mo Vol., 250 pages. Price, 
$150; in Extra Gilt, $200. Sold by Booksellers and 
Newsmen. Sent free by return post, by 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


ET IT PURE. 


A pint of Pain Paint for $5, a quart for $8, or a gal- 
lon for $20, double strength, with full directions, will 
be sent to any person, free of Express charges, on re- 
ceipt of the monéy at Dr. R. L. Wotcort’s Office, 181 


Chatham Square, New York; or 6 pint bottles of An- 
nihilator, for Catarrh and Colds in the head, on re- 
ceipt of $6. Small bottles sold at all Druggists. 


CYPRESS HILLS 
CEMETERY. 
OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. ¥., 
(Corner of Grand Street). 
OFFICERS: 

EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 

A. 8S. JARVIS, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. . 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 

HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOHN 
I. VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 
N.G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor. 


$10 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home Suuttir Sewina Macuinr. 
It makes the Lock 8TITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH BIDEs, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sew- 
ing Machine everinvented. Price $25. Warranted for 
5 vears. Send for circular. Address Jonnson, CLark, 
& Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


THE DODGE CLUB; 


ITALY IN 1859. 


By JAMES DE MILLE, 
_» Author of **Cord and Creese,” &c. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8vo, 75 CENTS. 


It is full 6f genuine humor. We can not name any 
thing better calculated to provoke a smile than the 
veracious history of the travels of the Dodge Club 

One of the livliest, jolliest books for summer read- 
ing.—Boston Advertiser. . 

Clever and funny.— Nation. 

Brilliant, eccentric, amusing.—IJndependent. 

It is very amusing, overflowing with jollity, with 
** brilliant flashes" of sobriety now and then, and cap- 
itallyillustrated.—Examiner and Chronicle. 

phatically a jolly book.—New Haven Palladium. 
e sketches are of the raciest character, and in- 
clutie faithful pictures of social life on the Continent, 
amusing sketches. — Journal (St. Johns, 


GE™ Sent by mail. postare prepaid, to any part of the 
‘  Cnited States, on receipt of 75 cents. ~ 
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have just published: 
| OR, 
There are two ways of opening the oyster: a | 
| the first consists in doing it immediately with a 
knife; thisx course employed by contractors 
time and money. The pearls obtained 
‘av are Ruch more beautiful. ‘The sec- QS 
| ond method, emplpved by the Indians, who keep 4 oa 
‘ey their shells, is to let them open of themselves by 
putrefaction. THe mollusks are then torn out 
| 
| | | 


$ A DAY FOR ALL. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Avaust 7, 1869.] 


FOR BOSTON 


VIA FALL RIVER DIRECT. 
The world-renowned steamers 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 
Com'r BRAYTON, Com'r SIMMONS, 
Will Leave (Alternate Days) Daily, 
FROM PIER—30—NORTH RIVER, 

: (Foot of Chambers Street), 
—AT 5 P.M.— 
DODWORTH'S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 


Grand Promenade Concert. 
EVERY EVENING. 
THE ONLY LINE RUNNING SUNDAY NIGHT. 
PROVIDENCE Passengers by the above 


- gteamers will leave Fall River at 5:30 A.M. 


ARRIVING at 6:30 A.M. : 

RETURNING will leave Providence at 5 P.M., 
making direct connection with the boat, and allow- 
ing a good night’s rest board each way. 

Fo better accommodate the public, 


THE SPLENDID STEAMERS 


WEWPORT and OLD CCLONY, 
CoMMANDER LEWIS, CoMMANDER MILLER, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
(Sundays excepted), 

FROM PIER—28—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Murray Street), 

—AT 6:30 P.M 


FOR 
BOSTON via NEWPORT. 
FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to 5 P.M., 
and at Pier 28 up to 6:30 P.M., each evening. 
JAMES. FISK, Jr., President, 
M. R. SIMONS, Director, 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent, 
H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent, 
NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 


Spool Cotton. 


EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 


TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 
WELL ADAPTED TO 


HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 
A. T. Stewart & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


PIANOS and ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and —— from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


Address 
A. J. FULLAM, 650 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


L°® SING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR 

OF 1812. ‘The Pictorial Field-Book of the 
War of 1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and 
Pencil, ‘of the History, Biography, Scenery, 

_ Relics, and Traditions of the last War for 
American Independence. By Benson J. Los- 
sinc, Author of ‘* The Pictorial Field-Book of 
the Revolution.”” With‘882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Com- 
plete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. 
Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full 
Roan, $9 00; Half Calf or Half Morocco ex- 
tra, $10 00. . 


At the close of his Prorortat Firip-Book OF THR 
Revouvtion, Mr. Lossing said: ‘Should time deal 
gently with us, we may again go out with staff and 
scrip together upon the great highway of our coun- 
try's pmogrecs, to note the march of events there.” 
The implied promise has been fulfilled. -More than 
ten thousand miles in this country and the Canadas 
the author has traveled, with note-book and pencil in 
hand, visiting places of historic interest connected 
with the War of 1812, from the great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, gathering up, recording, and delinea- 
ting every thing of special value not found in books, 
and making himself familiar with the battle-fields of 
that war. Access to the archives of government, state 
and national, and to private collections, was freely 
given him; and from the lips of actors in the events 
of that struggle he received the most interesting in- 
formation concerning it, which might have perished 
with them. 

The results of the anthor’s researches and labors are 
given in one imperial octavo volume of a thousand 
pages, containing eight hundred and eighty-two en- 
gravings in the style of the Firip-Book or THE REvo- 
LUTION, to which this magnificent work is an indis- 
pense companion. It takes up the narrative of 

istoric events where the former work leaves it, and 
in a careful manner gives a lively account of the per- 
ils of the country immediately succeeding the Revo- 
lution; the struggles of the new nation with the allied 
powers of the British and Indians in the Northwest ; 
the origin and growth of political parties in the 
United States, pa their relations to the War of 1812; 


the influence of the French Revolution and of French . 


politics in giving complexion to parties in this coun- 
try; the first war ofthe Barbary powers; the effects 
of the wars of Napoleon on the public policy of the 
United States: the Embargo and kindred Acts, and 
the kindling of the war in 1812, 

The events of the war are given in greater detail 
than in any work ever published on the subject, and 
the narrative brings to view actors in the scenes whose 
deeds have not been hitherto recorded. On this ac- 
count it is rome interesting to many of the older 
families of the country. 

The illustrations of this superb. work are similar in 
character to those of the Fie_p-Boox or Tur Revouv- 
TIon. The construction of the narrative differs from 
that only in a. historical events arranged in chro- 
nological order. It forms a continuation of the his- 
tory of our country from the close of the Revolution, 
in 1783, to the end of the second war with Great Brit- 
ain, in 1815. Nothing has been spared by the author 
to make it the most 

rfect, attractive, and useful volu j 
ever offered to the public. a oe 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisners, 
Franxkuin Square, New Yorx. 
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Removed to 335 Broadway. 


$15, 


‘The 


. 


hi 
i! 


‘ 


[SSS BROADWAY. | 


THE COLLINS 
WATCH FPACTORY. 


$20. 


The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- 
moved from 37 Nassau Street to their splendid 
New Offices, 


No. 335 BROADWAY. 


These superior Watches have now been in use 
over three years, and give universal satisfaction ; 
and although sold at so moderate a price, are not 
surpassed in appearance and for time by gold ones 
costing $150 and $200. They have been greatly 
improved, but the price remains the same, $15. 
Those of extra fine finish, $20. Gents’ and La- 
dies’ sizes. Jewelry of the richest styles, in every 
respect equal to the finest gold, at one-tenth the 
price. We have but 


ONE OFFICE, NO AGENTS, 


‘and are not responsible for the bogus and worth- 
less goods sold at a jewelry establishments. 
Our Factory is the ONLY PLACE where the Gen- 
= Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry can be 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 


No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth Street, 
(Up Stairs). . 


MADAME FOY’S 
COMBINED 


Corset Skirt Supporter and Bustle. 


Is ? the article needed by every 
lady who would consult health, 
comfort, and style. Over 40,000 doz. 
ofthese goods have been sold within 
the past five years, ang the demand 
@ for them is constantly increasing. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 

D. B. Sacnvers & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Ler, ALEXANDER, Brsu, & 
Co., Philadelphia; Apams & Moc t- 
Ton, Baltimore; KaurrMan & 
Biun, New York, are our Agents. 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 


Having obtained an extensive and wide-spread sale 
for our ‘CENTURY " brand of Fine-Cut Chewing 
Tobacco, we desire to announce that we shall not pack 
daily $100 in the small tin-foil papers after this date, 
July 1st, 1869, its merits being so favorably recognized 


that this inducement is no longer necessary. To- 


avoid misapprehension, however, we would add that 
we shall continue to pack orders for elegant Meer- 
schaum. Pipes in our “‘‘ YACHT CLUB” and 
‘“ EUREKA” brands of Smoking Tobacco. 

The “WACHT CLUB" is devoid of Nicotine, 
and can not injure the health, and is especially rec- 
ommended to. people of sedentary occupations or nerv- 
ous constitutions. 

he trade are invited to send for circulars. 
P. LORILLARD, New York. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 


HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have _been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 
— The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as al] these gouds are 


manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 


warrant them as excellent time-keepers.., 
Price From $16 To $22. 
Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on deman 
Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 
Address JULES . HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


FOR ZIONS HERALD to Jan. Ist, 1870. A 
first-class Illustrated Religious Journal of 16 pages. 
200 Contributors ; 5 Editors.’ The cheapest paper in 
the land. $250 a year, in advance. Specimen cop- 
ies free. E. D. WINSLOW, Publisher, 

11 Cornhill, Boston. 


Good Boys like Excellence better than 
Sham.—Inquire concerning 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 

A wide-awake, thorough-going School for Boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 

OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 cents at 
once and receive MAPLE LEAVES for twelve 
months. It is the cheapest, the best, and the most 
popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of a stamp.. Address é 
O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.: free from 
danger; achild can work it. Sent free, with instruc- 
tions, for $1 00; three for $2 50. Address 
WALTER HOLT, No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our newand wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


T DR. HERO'S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES are advantages to be found in no 
other school in the world. MILY A. RICE, Prin- 


cipal. d for circular to 
Dr. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 


: T —How made from Cider, Wine, Mo- 
VIN EGAR. lasses, or Sorghum in 10 hours, 
without usigg drugs. For terms, circulars, &c., ad- 
dress F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


PER DAY.—Agents wanted to sell an 
$1 Toy. Specimen and on receipt o 
3-cent stamp. Adiircss W. Eant, 26 Laight St., N. ¥. 


GRAND EXCURSION TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 


_ The splendid steamer METEOR leaves Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Friday, July 16th and 30th, August 13th and 
27th, at 8 o’clock, P.M., and Detroit, Mich., the fol- 


lowing evenings at 10 o'clock, for Superior City, Du- | 


luth, and all points of interest on Lake Superior. 
Rooms secured and other information obtained by 
application to. é 
IANNA & CO., Ag’ts, Cleveland, O.; 
BUCKLEY & CO., Ag’ts, Detroit, Mich. ; 
or J. T. WHITING, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 


SWEET 


Sweet Quinine is warranted 
equal—dose for dose—to the sul- 


hate (bitter) Quinine, with the | 


mportant advantage of being 
sweet instead of bitter. 

SvaPpnia is Opium Puririep of 
its sickening and poisonous prop- 
erties. It is the most perfect 


QUININE. 
SVAPNIA. ) Axons and Soorama Orsate 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., commences its 
Fall term Sept. 16, 1869. Facilities and location un- 
surpassed. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


that pays. For particulars, 
address S.M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


$1 5 A DAY. Samples Free. Address, with 
stamp, RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1869, 


CONTENTS: 


PICTURES OF THE JAPANESE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Japanese Artists at Work.— 
Dignitaries and Suitors.—Officer, in Rain Coat.— 
High Priest, in Full Costume.—Lady's-Maid.— 
Mother and Son.—Bride and Bridemaid.—Mer- 
chant’s Family.—Bettos, or Grooms, in Full Cos- 
tume.—A Kango.—Beheading.—A Picnic.—Sing- 
ing Girls.—Doctor of Medicine.—Coolie, in Full 
Dress.—Merchant, in Winter Dress.—Female Win- 
ter Dress.—Japanese Temple.-—Bronze Image at 
Daiboots.—Female Hair-Dresser.—The Tycoon, in 
Court Dress.—Japanese Wrestler.—An Ichiboo.— 
Kite-Flying.—Prince Satsuma, the Prime Minis- 
ter, and Admiral King. 


‘THE NEW THEORY OF HEAT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — The Hot-Air Ma- 
of the Machine.—Joule’s Appa- 
ratus. 


BETROTHAL. 


SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter IV.) 


ILLUsTRATIONS.—Harmony Hall.—Earl of Bute. 


—Marquis of Bute.— Gipsies.— William Gilpin.— | 
Boldre Church.—Robert Owen.—G. J. Holyoaké. © 


—William Allingham.—Lymington.—St. Thomas's 
Lymingten.—Robert Southey.—Southey’s 
ottage. 


A BRAVE LADY. “By the Author of Hati- 


FAX, GENTLEMAN. 
Rector at Home.-—Mrs. 
Scanlan's Scruples. 
DRAW YOUR CONCLUSIONS. 
THE GRAVES AT NEWPORT. 
HETTY’S LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
SLAVERY IN PALACES, 
A PEEP AT FINLAND. 
REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
A WONDER. | 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin M'Cartay. 
CuapTer XXII. Rivalry. 
Cuaprer XXIII. A Defeat. 
CuarTer XXIV. Christina's Intervention. 
Cuapter XXV, In Kensington Gardens. 
Kensington Gardens. 


BORROWED BAGGAGE. 


CAN WE FORETELL THE WEATHER? . 
ILLustTRATIONS.—Register of the Thermometer. 

—Self-Registering Wind-Vane.-—Register of the 
Wind.— Self-Registering Rain-Gauge.— Register 
of the Rain.—Self-Registering Thermometer. 

THE NEW HOME. 

AUGUST DAYS. 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. Parr IX. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S BOOK TABLE: 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


_— 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Magazinr, One Copy for One Year... . $4 00 
Weekuy, One Copy for One Year..... 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year ...... 400 


Harper’s Magazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
- Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRaNnkKLIN Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, ° 
Have just Published: 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bovens. With Portrait of 


Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
GOULD Burro. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 


ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. > 


By Rouer®? B. With Characteristic ll- 
lustrations. 12moy, Cloth, $1 50. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture: Vine Disease and its 
Cure; ine-Making and Wines, Red and White: 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals, By 
J. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 


RHETORIC: a Text- Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
cis A. Marcu, Professor of the English Language 
and pea Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of ** Methed of Philological Study ofthe En- 
— Language,” ‘*Comparative Grammar of the 

nglo-Saxon Language,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 


Old Testament History. From the Creation to the - 


Return of the Jews from Captivity. 


Edited by 
WititaM LL.D. With 


aps and Woodcuts. 


Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 
dent's New Testament History. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGQMEME Land of the 


Orang-Utan and the Bird of e. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies o and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Watrtrace, Author of Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ** Palm Trees of the 


Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele-. 


gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gewto 
With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With'a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemproxe Ferriner. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $750. . 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘“*Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Peyrroxre Fetringr. Assisted 

Professors of Heideiberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square lémo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 


The 


HARPER: & BROTHERS, New York. 


New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HETTY. By Henry Krnestey, Author of “Stret- 
ton,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. J 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel #f American 
. Society. Svo, Paper, $1 25. 


CORD AND CREESE. B 
‘ Dodge Club.” Illustrate 


the Anthor of ** The 
-8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Krnesrey, Author 
of ‘‘Hetty,” ‘‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,” Ravenshoe,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE SACRISTAN'’S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. By the Author of *‘ Mabel'’s Prog- 
ress,” &c. With Illustrations by C.G. Bush. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 4 : 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By Jaues 
De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,"” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 


FOR HER SAKE. By Frepertcx W. 
Author of '*Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” 
&c. With 30 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS: 


New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. — 


THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Engrayings. “ Svo, 75 
cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162Engravings. 8vo,75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HJS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD; Showing who Rohbed 
him, who Helped him, and who Passed him by. 
With Portrait of Author and 64 Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


cw” Harrrr & Brornrrs will isaue immediateliy 
New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illvatrated 


by the Author, gt correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH, Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents., 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. . 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §vo, Pa- 
per, 35. cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. §8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 


cw To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST ‘NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. Svo, Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
I}lustrations by Marcus Stone. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $150. Part Il.,s@parately, Paper, 50 cents. 


ge- Harrer & Brornens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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